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We Seize Some Holidays 


REV. BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D. D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


If only we had some more time. But there is 
just so much of it and no more. And somewhere 
in the margin of time between business and home 
and recreation, the church must find its infinitesi- 


- mal interstices of moments for its business. 


No wonder that our planning and conferences 
seem so breathless and hasty. Our trustees give 
an evening a month to the business of the church. 
But some of them cannot come promptly and 
others must leave early, and the routine business 
takes up the available two hours, and there is no 
opportunity for long range planning. It is hard 
enough to find time for auditing the current bills, 
and approving immediate practical proposals 
which require prompt attention. The deacons 
meet once a week between church supper time and 
prayer-meeting, when a half-hour of time is 
devoted to the minutes of the last meeting, the 
receiving and granting of letters, the interviewing 
of candidates for church membership, the hearing 
of reports from committees, and the granting of 
letters of sympathy. We begin promptly, rush 
through our business at top speed, and seldom gain 
a single minute for a leisurely look down the vistas 
of our church hopes. So our policies have that 


- ill-considered, half-baked lumpiness which results 


7 


in inarticulated results. All because we see no 
way of capturing any considerable block of time 
when the minds of our officials may be devoted 
unreservedly to the general interests of the church. 

Our officials are busy men. Their minds are 
tired by evening. Sundays are preempted by 
worship. Yet the church must have an occasion 
for co-operative long-range planning. Have we 
not reached a practical cul-de-sac from which we 
cannot escape, and in which we must make up our 
minds to exist as best we may! 

No, there is a better way out. There are whole 
days of sequestered time waiting to be seized. 
We can have them if we claim them for the church. 
And within the limits of a whole day given to the 
church, more can be accomplished than in twenty 
hurried meetings at the end of busy days. 


We began rather modestly. With all the holi- 
days of the year begging to be preempted, we did 
not grasp them all. But the plan is working out 
so well that we are threatening others. We have 
seized two days in the calendar and have staked 
them out for the church. We notify all nominees 
for our official boards before their election that 
one of the few set demands to which they stand _ 
committed is the assignment of Memorial Day 
and Labor Day to the business of the church. 
We entitle these gala days the Pastor’s Picnics, 
although the pastor does little beside initiating the 
scheme. He does borrow somebody’s country 
house within automobiling range for the occasion. 
Last year we spent Labor Day on the shore of a 
glorious Finger Lake nearby. This Spring we go 
for Memorial Day out ten miles to a beautiful 
modern farm, with rambling mansion and big 
barns and a grove of shade trees. There is a wait- 
ing list of available places backed up well into the 
years, for these picnics are great fun, and people 
enjoy entertaining us. 

The invitations are carefully dispatched so as 
to leave no chance for resentment. The people 
to be invited are very carefully defined. Members 
of our two central boards, the centurians, and the 
presidents of major organizations are bidden to 
come with their families. We all meet at the 
church at nine in the morning and speed to our 
picnic place by a procession of motor cars plus a 
big buss for those who overflow the private 
vehicles. Each family provides its own lunch, 
but an extra course such as hot coffee or ice cream 
cones is added by the hosts of the group. 


The morning is spent in the jolliest kind of 
group play, without the necessity for a single sober 
thought. We give the hours unreservedly to the 
fun of getting acquainted with one another all 
over again. But we do try to plan the games and 
the events so that everyone is involved, and those 
modest people who tend to become wall flowers 
are drawn into the focus of laughter. After lunch 
out of doors, the serious part of the day of retreat 
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begins. The families usually retire to the side- 
lines, and the church officials themselves settle 
into solemn conference attitudes. 


On Memorial Day, a summary of the year’s 
work is presented by each organization. A 
questionnaire is circulated which is to be returned 
unsigned by each person present, analyzing our 
outstanding failures and successes during the year 
and attempting to account for them. These 
questionnaires are carefully read aloud and dis- 
cussed by the whole group. Then the pastor’s 
three objectives for the ensuing year are an- 
nounced and discussed, everybody present being 
under pledge not to violate official confidence but 
to keep these objectives secret until they are 
publicly proclaimed with the pastor’s resignation 
at a June prayer meeting. It is surprising to 
notice how the simple device of keeping the com- 
ments anonymous, frees the keen criticism and 
produces a helpful frankness. No details are dis- 
cussed, no attempt made .to interfere with the 
decisions of boards and committees, but the con- 
versation is kept close to the mark of the general 
policies which concern us all and for which no con- 
sideration is planned in ordinary board meetings. 


A Veterans’ Association, composed of those who 
have attended at least four Pastor’s Picnics is 
especially honored each time, initiating its new 
members as the required record of attendance is 
completed, and announcing the various grades of 
veteranship which have been attained by the old- 
timers. z 

If the Memorial Day picnic is redolent of mem- 
ories and past transactions, the Labor Day picnic 
is in the mood of bright beginning again. We forget 
those things which are behind, and press forward 
toward the mark. The pastor’s objectives which 
were confidentially announced at the Spring picnic, 
publicly expounded at the Anniversary prayer- 
meeting, and preached upon through several 
weeks, to be left simmering through the summer, 
are now brought forth for careful inspection and 
detailed analysis. Plans are suggested for gearing 
the entire mechanism to produce the predicted 
results, anonymous recommendations are frankly 
made, this time centering on old things we should 
not do and new things we should do in the year 
before us. The interest in this day tends to bring 
our officials back home early, and gives us a 
chance for a fresh flying start without several 
weeks of delay. 


So satisfactory have been the contributions of 
these conferences to the general welfare of the 
church that we are now planning the extension of 
the idea to include one full-day-mid-winter confer- 
ence, utilizing the twenty-second of February as our 
date, and making the feature a sleighride to a farm 
house with a big roaring hearth fire. This would 
tend to give us conference help at about the middle 
of the church year, and would strengthen the 
sense of inter-dependence and co-operation which 
has already been developed. 


Even if people were free from the regular work 
at some other time, we should still be willing to 
claim that cleaving to recognizable national holi- 


days was a great advantage. It fixes the times 
with inescapable regularity and makes our people 
sometimes guilty of the sacrilege involved in 
thinking for just a moment that these days are 
holidays just for the sake of the Pastor’s Picnic. 


One device has saved us considerable embar- 
rassment. We have always made plain in advance 
our plans in case of rain. It is consistently under- 
stood that the picnic will be held anyway, and if 
the out-of-doors is clearly impossible, the festivity 
will be celebrated in the church gymnasium. 
Such plans, widely announced, prevent that 
unsatisfactory confusion which so often leaves a 
trail of misunderstanding. And some of our 
happiest picnics have occurred on rainy days, when 
we transported the whole equipment into the big 
gym and there had our circus. 


One more day has been definitely pilfered for 
our church program, although this is used for 
quite a different purpose—the annual Pastor’s 
Party, on the evening of New Year’s Day. In the 
Chapel Room of the church, we arrange the most 
informal kind of a reception to which we bid all 
our friends of the church, congregation, and city. 
We give a program in which only members of the 
pastor’s family are used, and despite the over- 
whelming numbers who come, we try to preserve 
that uproarious, unabashed gaiety which we 
recapture from our memories of childhood. A play, 
some readings, some songs, some games, and a nov- 
elty of some kind, plus a souvenir for each person on 
the way out—these are the features of another 
pleasant tradition which links itself with holidays. 


These New Year parties always bring into the 
limelight the new members of the past calendar 
year, and we utilize various devices to make 
general acquaintanceship easy. But with propa- 
ganda purposes thrown aside, serious plans aban- 
doned, we greet the new year with that spon- 
taneous hilarity which only Christians have the 
right to claim. 


If it is objected that these bold piracies by which 
a church seizes national holidays for her own use, 
is an unjustifiable libel on the original purposes of 
the days—a ready reply may be found. As a 
matter of fact, that libel has been committed by 
circumstance many years ago. People are some- 
what bewildered by the possibility of a day of 
leisure. They gravitate without much thought 
to the easiest, nearest chance for recreation. We 
have discovered that far from resisting our intru- 
sion upon the precincts of a sacred day, they 
appreciate the direction which the Pastor’s picnic 
gives to their plans, and feel always that it has 
filled the day brim full of happiness and fellowship. 


Indeed, many men and women have asked quite 
seriously how they might be given an invitation, 
and upon being informed that they must first be 
elected to an official position in the church, have 
gone away with one more incentive to faithful 
church activity. 


The days are marked forever on our minds. 
Decoration Day, Labor Day, and New Year’s 
Day—these are the holidays of the church. 
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_ Some kind of a filing cabinet is an absolute 
necessity in every preacher’s study. Ideas may 
__be gleaned from a hundred sources but they must 
__ be systematically stored away where they can be 
found again when needed. 
A pastor whose bulletins have occasioned many 
_ compliments disclaims any originality in the 
_ matter but takes his visitor to his filing cabinet. 
_ There he has a classified file of bulletins, listed 
under Christmas, Easter, Patriotic Occasions, 
~ Mother’s Day, etc. When a bulletin is to be 
_ prepared for any such occasion he consults this 
file which includes the results of fifteen years of 
_ collecting. He has found this file a gold mine of 
suggestions. 
‘ Hennepin Ave. Methodist Church, of Minneap- 
_ olis, has made it a rule for may years to bind the 
year’s bulletins into a book which is kept in the 
church library. Every pastor thus has access to a 
fairly accurate and detailed history of the work and 
plans of his predecessors. The advantages of this 
_ plan are readily seen. 


The bulletin-record just mentioned has great 

__ advantage to a pastor who seeks to keep a balance 

- in his preaching program, but the historical value 

is unusually high. Dates, sermon subjects, special 

music, anthems, etc., are all preserved accurately. 

_ A collection of such books in the pastor’s library 
_ becomes his most interesting and prized shelf. 


; Much newspaper material should be saved for 
_ the sake of its historical value. A church secretary 
who takes an interest in such matters has a file 
which is the accumulation of more than eight 
years of clipping and pasting. Every newspaper 
~ mention of the church or pastor is clipped and 
- pasted upon filing cards 5 x 7 which are kept in a 
special filing case. On the card with the clipping 
a note is made of the date and name of the news- 
paper. By always putting the new clippings in 
front the file is arranged chronologically. It can 
_be classified according to occasion or subjects if 
- preferred. This secretary says she has had many 
occasions to refer to this file for dates, names, etc. 


The denominational newspapers and religious 
press generally contain descriptions of many 
workable plans. These can be clipped and pasted 
on filing cards and indexed according to subject. 
One pastor has several hundred of such ideas 
accumulated. His “genius for originating ideas” 
is a matter of frequent comment among his 
brethren. That file is his ‘‘originality.”’ 
Dr. S speaks at a great many banquets, 
~ conventions, ete. He frequently hears talent that 
ean be made useful in his evening service. He 
makes it a habit to file all programs under a 
classified file. When in need of talent this file 
- furnishes names and other reminders by which he 
is able to trace the people he wants. There is 
also some sentimental value attached to these 
d programs. : 
Clippings can be filed in large manila envelopes 
according to subject. The No. 10 size is probably 


Saving the Preacher’s Ideas 


REY. ROY L. SMITH, D.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 


best for they will fit nicely into a “document file’? 
which can be bought from a stationer in the fibre- 
board style at very small expense. By adding 
new envelopes for new subjects the file can be 
enlarged as the collection of clippings accumulates. 
The title of the articles should be written on the 
face of the envelope to save sorting it through 
when material is being sought. 

A vertical file is used in one study for preserving 
pamphlets. They are topically indexed and 
classified. Thus the material which usually clut- 
ters up book shelves is out of the way and kept 
clean. An index on sheets of paper is kept in the 
front of the file. When new pamphlets are added 
this fact is noted on the index sheets. Thus if a 
particular pamphlet cannot be found by following 
up the tab-index on the folder this other index 
provides a cross check. The file which suggested 
this idea contains more than three hundred and 
fifty pamphlets and tracts on something over 
seventy subjects. 

An expository preacher has made up his own 
commentary. Two small Testaments were cut 
up and the fragments pasted on the upper left 
hand corner of a filing card 5x 7. These are then 
filed according to book and chapter. Whenever 
a comment on any particular text is found in his 
reading the letters “IND” are penciled on the 
margin of the book or magazine. When the book 
is finished it is turned over to a high school boy 
who looks up the references and makes a note on 
the proper cards in the file. When the pastor 
wishes to preach on a particular text he consults 
this file and finds a list of all the material in his 
library bearing on that text listed on that card. 
The labor involved in keeping up such an index 
is considerable, of course, but the boy who has 
been trained to help has become a genuinely 
interested Bible student as a result of his work. 

Churches are using more and more advertising 
and printed matter. The writer has a file of church 
advertising which includes several thousand pieces 
gathered from all over America. Folders are used 
to hold samples classified according to purpose, 
such as handbills, cards, window cards, form 
letters, etc. By the use of gummed paper the 
samples can be hinged to the back of the folder 
and confusion saved. When an advertisement is 
to be prepared for a particular purpose this file 
furnishes hundreds of ideas for type arrangement, 
color display, ete. 

Every man has his own system of saving sermon 
manuscript. One pastor has done a wise thing in 
preparing a bibliography of all material, including 
books, pamphlets, magazine articles, etc., which 
have proven useful in his work of preparation. 
This is filed with the manuscript. When the 
sermon is to be used again a great deal of time is 
saved in hunting down material. 

Every pastor is beset with a multitude of 
demands on his time and strength. It is easy for 
the memory to play tricks on him and leave him 
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greatly embarrassed. A certain clergyman who 
is unusually busy has trained his secretary to 
*prepare for him a daily schedule. She has it ready 
the first thing in the morning as soon as he comes 
from his studying. All engagements for the day 
are noted with street addresses, phone numbers, 
names, etc., which may be important. If he is to 
make a trip out of town she has the train, time of 
departure, etc., noted. This card is a formal 
route sheet for the day which saves much anxiety. 
It might be well for the secretary to keep a dupli- 
cate of this card so that she will be able to com- 
municate with him during the day if that is 
necessary. 

A variation of this plan is used by a country- 
town pastor. He makes out his own daily sched- 
ule and furnishes his wife with the duplicate for 
her convenience. When important calls come to 
the house she is able to find her husband with 
comparative ease. A slate hanging beside the 
telephone may be used in the same way with just 
as much effectiveness. 

In a certain study a large blackboard is fastened 
to the back of the door. All matters that should 
be attended to during the day are listed on this 
blackboard the first thing in the morning. As they 
are attended to the notation is erased. This 
pastor cannot leave his study without being 
reminded by the board of the work still unattended 
to. 

Alongside the desk of a country pastor hangs a 
board on the wall. Twenty-four small hooks are 
screwed into the board. Tasks to be attended to 
are noted on small cards which have holes punched 
in the end. The card is hung over a hook. As 
the duties are cared for the card is taken off the 
hook and discarded. All cards remaining repre- 
sent duties unfinished. The young preacher’s 
motto is “A clean board.’”’ This plan has the 
advantage of being above the desk top and free 
from danger of being covered up and lost. The 
idea was adapted by another man who put up 
seven hooks, one for each day in the week and 
hung cards on each hook reminding him of duties 
to be attended to that day. His motto was, ‘‘A 
clean hook.”’ 


An engagement book is absolutely necessary for 
every preacher. Most men use a small pocket 
memoranda. This usually gets pretty small for a 
busy man. If a man has a staff of workers it is 
frequently as important for him to know of the 
engagements of his assistants as of his own. In a 
very efficient church office the secretary keeps a 
large loose-leaf book which takes a page letter- 
head size. As the book is opened the left-hand 
page is given over to the spaces for Sunday. The 
right-hand page is given over to the six days of the 
week. All meetings, engagements of staff members, 
sermon subjects, special music, etc., are indicated. 
She prepares the bulletin from this information 
each week but the book is consulted by all the 
staff with great satisfaction and frequency. 


One of the peculiar advantages of the method 
just described is the fact that an entire month’s 
schedule is always before the eye. The book 
contains the schedule for the entire twelve months 


of the year and one is able to get a sort of bird’s 
eye view of all the work. 

A note book carried in the pocket may be a 
source of convenience or annoyance. [If it is full 
of dead matter one spends much time hunting for 
the live notes. A “Robinson Reminder’’ consists 
of a small pocket note book with a pad of paper 
perforated so that one may tear out the dead 
matter and leave only the live slips in the book. 
Ask your stationer. 

A city pastor who prepares a good deal of 
material for the printer has found it more con- 
venient to use a slate than a pad of scratch paper. 
In planning a series of sermons he thinks he makes 
the shifts of ideas better by erasing on a slate than 
by marking over with a lead pencil on a sheet of 
paper. There is some value in having the old idea 
out of sight where it will not obtrude itself into the 
thinking. 

A business man carries a small bundle of cards 
in his pocket whereon he notes the names of 
people who should be remembered for any reason. 
A preacher can use this idea to advantage. From 
time to time the moments of waiting may be used 
for studying these cards. 

A Chicago pastor trained his people to bring 
their friends to the front of the church to meet him. 
It is impossible to remember all the names and 
addresses given him at such a time. He therefore: 
carries a small bundle of 3 x 5 cards with a rubber 
band around one end. As names are given him 
they are noted on the card which is pulled out and 
put on the back of the bundle. Not more than 
one name is ever written on a card. This saves: 
confusion. As soon as he is back at his study he 
makes complete notes while the matter is still 
fresh in his memory. These cards are then turned 
over to the secretary for proper disposal. 

Changed addresses, prospects, messages, etc.,. 
are noted on these cards. This plan saves many 
delicate situations if followed systematically. 


Eighty Million Protestants 


The 1924-25 Year Book of the Churches gives 
the total membership of Prétestant churches in 
this country as 48,224,014 in 1923. Protestant 
adherents are numbered at 79,140,849. The 
Roman Catholic total is 18,260,793. The Metho- 
dists are reported to be the largest Protestant 
group, their seventeen bodies totaling 8,433,268. 
members, with the Baptists close behind with 
8,189,448. The churches are credited with having 
raised $547,560,562 for all purposes, an increase 
of $29,242,984 over the previous year. 


“Kill a week-end at Atlantic City,’ screams a rail-. 
road advertisement at crowds which pass it every day. 
The language is well chosen. That is just what many 
thousands are doing these days—‘‘killing” their week- 
ends. The Sunday spent in the mad rush for recreation 
is effectively killed as far as any real benefit is con- 
cerned. If, instead of the current gasoline, balloon- 
tired week-ends, many people could spend a Christian 
Sunday, they would find that the day instead of being 
killed had been made to live on in new strength of 
mind and soul.— H. E. Luccock. | 
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Nature the Evangelist 


REV. LESTER GEORGE SIMON, M.A., New York, N. Y. 


God has one preacher in the out-door pulpit the 
year around. Much of the good news proclaimed 
to men by other instrumentalities has also been 
said with flowers, sunsets, mountains, and the host 
of natural phenomena. And this self-expression 
of God in nature has persuaded men to nobler 
ideals and completer living. 


We will not claim for nature overmuch. Nor 
need we, in praising its effective evangelism, de- 
tract from the higher agencies of revelation. In 
the Bible nature is never praised for its own sake. 
We will however affirm that it is replete with God 
and that its appeals are potent where hearts are 
susceptible. 


The effectiveness of preaching depends some- 
what upon the capacity of the hearer. Good seed 
is as powerless as inert matter when sown on 
concrete. Of two men confronted with a theo- 
phany, one continues gathering shells unmoved, 
while the other is swept into the visions and power 
of a glorious mission. Some cannot understand 
nature’s language. F. T. Bullen writes of an 
experience in the crow’s nest of a whaler, “‘Myriads 
of birds hovered about. Beneath us, at twenty 
fathoms, the wonderful architecture of the coral 
. .. Altogether such a panorama was spread out at 
our feet, as we stood gazing from the lofty crow’s 
nest, as was worth a year or two of city life to 
witness. I could not help pitying my companion, 
one of. the Portuguese harpooners, who stolidly 
munched his quid with no eyes for any of these 
glorious pictures, no thought of anything but a 
possible whale in sight.” Criticising one of 
Turner’s pictured skies, an observer remarked, 
“T have never seen such colors in nature.” To 
which Turner’s answer was, “‘But don’t you wish 
you could?” The lack of capacity to see and 
appreciate does not argue absence of beauty and 
significance. Writing to Bennet Langton, whom 
he expected shortly to visit, Samuel Johnson 
wrote, ‘I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, or 
see the stars twinkle, in the company of men to 
whom nature does not spread her volumes or 
utter her voice in vain.” 

This God-filled earth preaches unmistakably 
the presence of the Supreme Architect. A friend 
of mine, a man of years and experience, who had 
late in life come into conscious and loving fellow- 
ship with God, was driving along the ridge of 
hills lying to the west of the Black River Valley 
in northern New York. Suddenly he pointed 
across the valley to the edge of the Adirondack 
forest gorgeously resplendent in autumn colors, and 
remarked, “Just see that! And to think there are 
people in the world who say there is no God!’ 
His feeling was akin to Mazzini’s when he said, 
“There is no atheism possible in the Alps.” In 
his written impressions of Switzerland, Mendelssohn 
affirms that the Alpine summits, dazzling in light 
and glory, are the thoughts of God himself, and 
that those who do not know God may find him 
here. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore declared in a 


lecture in Peking that he found his faith in the 
experience of the beauty of nature. He found in 
the beauty of creation the God behind creation. 
It proved to be 

“the handkerchief of the Lord, 

A scented gift and remembrancer dropt, 

Bearing the owner’s name someway in the 

corners, 

That we may see and remark, and say, ‘‘Whose?”’ 

Many will be quick to deny that nature is 
capable of speaking love, but there are weighty 
and discriminating voices to affirm it. ‘Kalima, 
one of the very dearest of our mountain flowers, 
one of the purest and most out-spoken words of 
love that God ever uttered on mountain meadow, 
was born and bred in love divine and dwells in 
love and speaks only love” says the Psalmist of 
Nature, John Muir. And it might prove profit- 
able, when tempted to doubt the Father’s care of 
his children, to go forth and note the divine 
concern lavished on anemone, hepatica, and 
violet. W. L. Watkinson preaches that “the 
spring brings a revised edition of a big Bible, 
written in gold, purple, and azure, bearing fresh 
witness to the glory of the Creator, and telling 
again of his goodwill to men.”” Even phases of 
nature which are stern, hard, and threatening 
may, to the understanding, convey affectionate 
goodwill. The blasted trunk, the barren rock, the 
bleak winds, the solitudes of moors and seas reveal 
love as plainly as ever it was spoken, according 
to our Seer of the Sierras. 

Nature’s evangelism is educational. It not only 
stirs and sustains the emotions; it also rounds out 
our conceptions of life. It is of the first circle of 
God’s great teachers. It disciplines man in a 
school of mystery and struggle. A night sky of 


indescribable splendor makes Walt Whitman ~ 


understand why from early ages the dome of 
heaven ‘‘has supplied the subtlest, deepest criti- 
cism of human pride, glory, ambition.” 


glory in the morning light. 
writ large in the scriptures of nature, this first 
published Bible of God. 

“An impulse from the vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 

Of moral] evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.” 

We learn the modus operandi of God and are 

given the secrets to augmented powers through 
the study of natural phenomena. Ampler ideas 


of the divine goodness, greatness, and wisdom are © 


mediated to us in the orderly movements of the 
stars, the rolling of the tides on a lonely tropical 


coast, the song of birds, and the majesty of the | 


mountains. In his recent work on Jeremiah, 
George Adam Smith writes, “Both worlds (nature 
and nations) are His; the happenings in the one 
are the sacraments, the signs and seals, of his 


The # 
nature of his own soul was suggested to Coleridge — 
as he beheld the gradual unfolding of Mt. Blanc’s — 
Spiritual truths are © 


purposes and tempers toward the other: the 
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winter blossom of the almond, of his wakefulness 
in a world where all seems asleep; the sun by day 
and the moon and stars by night, of his everlasting 
faithfulness to his own.” 


Nature furnishes temples that stimulate wor- 
ship. It ushers us to sacred meditations. Jean 
Henri Fabre went to pray in the chapel of the 
lilacs. Jesus had life’s deepest thoughts in the 
wilderness and mountains. The silent vastness 
unfolding to the eye of one atop a mountain peak 
rebukes all feverish stir, and bathes one in the 
divine presence. We are tuned to a finer mood. 
The mind’s channels are dredged to permit 
thoughts of deeper draught. The glory of dawn 
has made more than one man weep in pure 
reverence. Spirits tired with the dust and heat 
of excited activity have found themselves washed 
clean from sordid earth-stains, in seeking God’s 
pure air in forest and field. These sanctuaries, 
with their beauty, symbolism, and sanctifying 
mystery, enrich us with something better than 
gold. “The flowering of the buttercup is always 
a great, and I may truly say religious, event in my 
year,” writes Lowell to a friend. The Communist 
regime in Russia tried to kill religious faith in the 
peasants, “But,’’ remarks a keen observer, “‘it is 
again proved that you cannot by interdict kill 
faith in the soul of a man who watches the blade 
emerge from the soil.”” A stately tree, a starry 
night, have told grander things to some souls than 
human lips could frame. The spring woodland 
with its artless brook is a moving sermon freighted 
with the Spirit’s refreshing power. I find my 
religous life slipping into an ethical and intellectual 
east. I lack emotion, warmth, and mystic feeling. 
In turning to nature I find this feeling supplied. 
Imagination is quickened, The delights and con- 
secrated influence of nature make me a heart- 
worshipper all aglow. Emotional heavings are 


set going and kindled desires break out in joyous: — 
praise. 

“Bach gaze at the glories of earth, sky, and ocean 

To my kindled emotions was wind over flame.” 

Nature has been God’s evangelist in bringing 
epochal experiences to the souls of men. The 
bush aflame in Midian ushered a decisive moment 
into Moses’ life. Others have found new purpose, 
transfiguration, and elevation of soul in a vista, 
a flower, or a sunrise aflame with the splendor of 
God. In asermon R. J. Campbell tells the story 
of an Englishman who, under the burden of dis- 
appointment, went to Italy to forget his sorrow. 
On a mountain side overlooking Lake Como he 
sat gazing at the rising mist. The rare beauty of | 
the rapidly changing scene suddenly awoke his 
saddened soul to the spirituality of existence and 
the might and majesty of the Eternal. The pains 
of purification passed through him. God moved 
into the center of his soul, divine love became the 
one sure thing in life, higher motives possessed 
him, and he went forth gladly under the eyes of 
Christ to live a life filial and brotherly—a new man. 

The following, in his own words, tells Words- 
worth’s story in corroboration of our theme: 

“Magnificent 

The morning rose in memorable pomp, 

Glorious as e’er I had beheld—in front, 

The sun lay laughing at a distance; near, 

The solid mountains shone, bright as the clouds, 

Grain-tinctured, drenched in empyrean light; 

And in the meadows and the lower grounds 

Was all the sweetness of a common dawn— 

Dews, vapors, and the melody of birds, 

And laborers going forth to till the fields. 

Ah! Need I say, dear Friend? that to the brim 

My heart was full! I made no vows, but vows 

Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 

Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated spirit.” 


Meditations of a Motoring Minister 


REV. JOHN LEONARD COLE, Bennington, Vermont 


(Brother pastor, do you want a good suggestion 
for your first after-vacation sermon? Here it is. 
The line of application in this article is capable 
of great variety, sustained interest and spiritual 
appeal. Even if you did not take your vacation 
in a car you can work from observations.—Ed. 
Exp.) : 

Anybody can have meditations over a steering- 
wheel, whether he be minister, mason, or apothe- 
cary. There is no particular or professional trick 
to it. Truth is, there is something about the rush 
of cool air by one’s cheeks, the rhythm of the 
car’s motion, the quiet purring of the motor, and 
sense of mastery over a powerful machine, that 
provokes meditation and calls forth from the sub- 
consciousness a fresh and vigorous train of thoughts 
without the slightest effort of the conscious mind. 
Perhaps the only distinctive thing about a minis- 
_ ter’s meditations are that they are his, savoring dis- 

tinctly of the preacher-mood, preacher-desires 
_ just as the mason’s would smell of mortar and the 
apothecary’s of his drugs. A man can’t shuffle 


off his own dominant moods or change his deepest 
self by grasping the wheel, or putting his toe on 
the accelerator. Probably he becomes all the 
more himself, his prevailing temperament ac- 
centuated the more while he muses and the gas 
burns. 

But there may be another unique thing about 
the motoring minister. He is prone to rush into 
print, or pulpit, with his cogitations, while other 
craftsmen are rarely tempted to make a public 
exposure of the mental operations while driving. 
Their meditations, however beautiful and pro- 
found, seldom reach any wider audience than 
the patient wife or oblivious child sitting by. 
(Which same fact may be another of Nature’s 
kindly provisions for minimizing unnecessary 
suffering of the human species.) 

This temptation common to ministers then, I 
am now yielding to, consciously and maliciously, 
because they are mine, and they are fresh, these 
meditations. Not profound, nor epoch-making 
at all. Marcus Aurelius had some many years ago 
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which were much more philosophical, and maybe 
full as pious. But of one thing I am sure, Marcus 
never had one which originated in the thrill of a 
six-cylinder automobile, and none of his are now 
as fresh as these, all picked up with the dust, tar, 
and tacks of this very summer’s vacation. 


My first two meditations were in the nature of 
warnings. One: that it wouldn’t pay to go deeply 
into the meditating business until the operation of 
the machine was quite thoroughly mastered. 
Until the adjustment of gear-shifts, clutch, brake 
and so on became a second nature it would be a 
public and private menace to do much cogitating 
at the wheel of a moving automobile. Two: the 
danger of slipping from a “‘motoring minister’ to a 
“ministerial motorist”? must be guarded against. 
I must not let the adjective step into place of the 
substantive, and the avocation come to look as 
though it were the vocation. I hope some kindly 
brother, “speaking the truth in love,’ will tell 
me when the sermons and the flock are in danger 
of being neglected while I am “‘out on the road.” 
The descent is very easy, I’m told, from “motoring 
minister’’ to ‘‘ministerial motorist.’ 


The increase in good health through the in- 
breathing of a lot of fresh air that a large section 
of the human race is enjoying through the use 
of the auto, is another meditation which came 


to me as I watched the endless procession of cars.. 


Practically everybody is getting rides, out-of-doors, 
in their own or somebody’s car, and chances are 
that they are breathing deeper and sleeping better 
for it. Folks who used to sit at home in the parlor 
and gossip, or maybe get out as far as the “‘stoop”’ 
and smoke, are now packing eight or ten members 
of the family in five-passenger cars, driving out 
into the ozone, finding out how pretty the wayside 
flowers and neighboring hills look, what the next 
township looks like, how slow cows can be in 
transit, and how queerly hens act, crossing the 
road. Over half of these pecple who are riding 
out in God’s fresh air are staying out in it all night 
too! By actual count, over half the cars passed 
on one trip had camping equipment of some sort 
appended to the car: natty trailers, bulging bags, 
canvas covered packages riding the fenders, 
menacing tent poles sticking out, front and rear, 
like a knight-at-arms issuing forth to battle. 
And all this meant that folks had discovered that 
night air would not kill them, and that, though the 
ground was not an Ostermoor, it could be slept 
on with comfort, and that after a few weeks of 
using it for the mattress, the home bed-room 
seemed a very confining and unsatisfactory in- 
stitution. When one remembers the unbroken 
good health of the Master and his Twelve, really 
living the outdoor, ‘simple life,’’ leaving the city 
at every chance to sleep out in the country under 
the starry skies, one feels that “‘back to nature’”’ is 
more than a passing fad. The out-o’-door life 
is quite ‘‘in his steps;” it is sensible, health-giving, 
and makes for a wholly-developed, close to a 
“holy” life. Thanks is due, then, to a long list 
of men from Mr. Ford to Mr. R. Royce who have 
enabled pent-up folks by the thousands to respond 
to the poet’s exhortation, which long mocked them: 


“Go to the woods and the mountains! 
No tears dim the sweet face that Nature wears.” 


Another observation is the product more of 
humiliating experience than quiet meditation: it 
is tremendously important to be prepared ahead 
of time for emergencies before you start up the 
engine, and out on the trip. The most carefully 
planned tour will be far from the “‘ideal tour” if 
sundry fundamental things have not been at- 
tended to in advance. The wise (because sometime 
saddened) driver makes as sure as anything can be 
in this mutable, “tack-strewed universe,” that he 
is prepared for every exigency; spare tire on back, 
gas in tank, water in radiator, oil in the system, and. 
jack under the seat. He takes all the pains, be- 
forehand, not because he is an inveterate pessimist, 
but because experientia docet that it is much better 
to be sure ahead of time than sorry afterward. 


But why do men, so careful about unavoidable 
accidents to tire and engine, going out on a little 
trip of a hundred or so miles, venture out into the 
long tour of life which has no return trip, with 
blank indifference to the fateful exigencies which 
may arise. Worldly wise, automobilly sagacious 
men, start on the long, long trail as though there 
were no such thing as sickness, sudden loss of 
friends or fortune, as though they had never 
heard, or believed “‘it is appointed unto all men to 
die, and after that the judgment.’’ They act in 
regard to character-building and destiny-shaping, 
as though the universe was puncture-proof, sor- 
row-and-death-free, though he knows, when le ~ 
stops to think that ‘‘man is born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upward.”’ Willing to “run the risk;” 
or “take a chance with the best of ’em,’’ they 
refuse the companionship of the Trouble-bearer, 
treat lightly the proffers of a sin-and-death- 
destroying Saviour. And then, when the big 
emergencies do come, they are apt to cry in 
remorse, ‘‘O that I had gotten ready before!’ 
or, as Ingersoll in one of his last lectures plaintive- 
ly phrases it, they are like a man adrift at sea on a 
raft having neither chart nor compass.” “Watch 
and pray’”’ said the very best Counsellor on the 
manner of making the life-long tour, “lest ye 
enter into temptation.”’ Which, being interpreted 
means, “get ready ahead of time, so that the 
crises of life will not find you helpless and hope- 
less, like a man stranded five miles from a filling 
station with an empty gasoline tank. 


So meditations come, and many of the deeper 
lessons of life may be learned, as, with alert mind, 
and with sensitive soul, one sits at the wheel. He 
is apt as he sees the multitude of helpful similes, 
contrasts and parallels, to ‘‘motorize’’ or ‘“‘preach- 
erize”’ Shakespeare and find 
“tongues in inner tubes, books in running 

motors, 


Sermons in steering gears, and good in every- 
thing.” 


The desire and capacity for worship lifts man from 
the order of the animal creation to that which is God- 
like; it is a sign of the divinity in him. 
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| 
How I Write My Sermons and the Things that 
Grip the People | 


RUSSELL RAYMOND VOORHEES 


HOW I WRITE MY SERMONS 

Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Litt.D., L.L.D., of the 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York City, in an 
interview expressly for “The Expositor,” thus 
described his methods: 

I have what I call my Sermon Garden. First I 
get my subjects. These come from many, many 
sources — newspapers, sermons, conversations, 
books, and so on. Whenever I find a subject I 
write on the margin of the book or magazine or 
whatever it may be a number and that number 
then becomes the subject number. 

My Sermon Garden is a loose-leaf book with 
numbered pages. In every instance the numbers 
on the loose leaf page corresponds with the number 
in the newspaper, book, magazine or clipping from 
which the sermon subject has been obtained. 

The subjects entered in my Sermon Garden are 
not all in the same form. For instance one may 
be a subject, such as Abiding Faith, and nothing 
more. Others may have just a catch-phrase or 
frequently only a catch-word. Others may be in 
outline, while still others may be in an almost 
completed form. Right here I might also say 
that the subjects are entered in the Sermon 
Garden without regard to the subject matter. For 
instance, there might be ten sermon subjects on 
Faith following one another while the next thirty 
subjects might be each on a different subject. 

In the back of my Sermon Garden I have an 
index by subjects arranged much the same as a 
concordance. In this way I can find in a minute 
or two all sermon material that I have on any 
given subject. 

During the first two months of my summer 
vacation I do a great deal of intensive reading. 
Most of my sermon material is arranged during 
that period. However at all times of the year I 
find ideas that are entered in my Sermon Garden. 
At the close of my summer vacation I make out 
my sermon schedule for the coming year much 
as a firm plans its sales or advertising cam- 
paigns. For instance I have in mind Easter, 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, New Year, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday—fixed days 
that must be considered. Those are put down 
first. Then I cover the remainder of the year 
with subjects that have general themes and pur- 
pose. This outlining of the whole preaching year 
in advance is not an arbitrary matter. Very fer- 
quently subjects are changed to fit new condi- 
tions that have arisen, but the schedule gives me 
a sound basis upon which to work. I find it an 
excellent thing to know what I am going to 
preach for a year in advance. This schedule to- 
gether with my Sermon Garden gives me a sym- 
pathetic guide for a year of preaching. 

In writing my sermons I first take a subject 
from the Sermon Garden. I next make a rough 
outline. From this I make a complete outline, 


after which I write the sermon in full. I complete 
every sermon in advance practically as it is to 
be delivered, putting it in shape to be printed. 
Finally I go through the sermon carefully and 
make another outline. This outline is the one 
I study in preparing to deliver the sermon. I 
have what might be termed a picture memory— 
that is I see an entire page in its paragraph and 
sentence order. I deliver my sermons prac- 
tically as they are written but not verbatim. 

In writing my sermons I have what I call my 
working library immediately over the desk where 
I work. This working library fills three shelves 
and is so situated that it is all within easy reach. 

In preparing for the mid-week service, which 
with us comes on Wednesday evening, I follow 
the same general plan as for my Sunday sermon. 

I always close the Sunday evening service with 
an Evangelistic invitation—regardless of what 
the character of the sermon may have been. 

I have found the Sermon Garden to be a great 
help. It assures me a constant supply of sermon 
material which is always greater than my im- 
mediate needs, so that I can choose to suit the 
occasion. 

I have also found that having the year’s pro- 
gram prepared in advance enables me to work 
much more intelligently than were I to prepare 
merely from week to week. I am able, indeed I 
am compelled to look at the year as a whole and 
plan my preaching accordingly. 

* * * 


THE THINGS THAT GRIP THE PEOPLE 


Rev. John Roach Straton, D.D., pastor of 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York City, gave 
his opinion on this to Mr. Voorhees, in an inter- 
view for “The Expositor,’ as follows: 


Much of the preaching of today is not preach- 
ing at all. It is nothing short of ethical and 
political discussion without any trace of true 
preaching. True preaching is nothing less than 
message-bearing, bearing the great message of 
God. If pastors would only stop and think they 
would realize that preaching is delivering the mes- 
sage of God. That is what we have been called 
upon to do and unless we do it we cannot say that 
we are preaching. 

I have found in my experience in such cities as 
Baltimore, Chicago and New York, that the 
sort of things that grip the people are the old- 
fashioned Bible messages. My congregation to- 
day is built on Bible preaching and not the flighty 
present-day essay sort of sermon with no Bible 
depth to it. We have the largest permanent 
Sunday evening congregation in New York City 
and our Sunday School has increased threefold 
since I took charge and I attribute it all to the 
fact that here I preach hot from the heart. I 
believe that ‘“‘ye shall know the truth and the 
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truth shall make you free.’ It is the truth that I 
give my people. 

New York City is the harbor for every ‘‘fad’’ 
and “‘ism’’ under the heaven, but after all there 
is nothing like the plain truth of God’s Word 
as set forth in the Bible. The church of God is 
not a hospital to nurse sick saints into heaven, 
but is rather an armory for the training of soldiers 
to fight for righteousness and to strive for the 
salvation of souls. 

I believe that too many preachers have sur- 
rendered to the popular demand for “smooth 
stuff.” Of course that is what the flippant, 
pleasure-loving Mammon-worshipping, Sabbath- 
breaking, sinful crowd wants, but I still believe 
that the religion of Jesus Christ is not all ‘smooth 
stuff.” I believe that there are fires of hell burn- 
ing in that religion today just as there was in the 
days that have gone by. 

God is not a good-natured old grandmother. 
Oh, no! far from that. He is a God of love, but 
he is a just God, too. Far more just than most 
of us care to believe and think. I believe in giving 
God’s messages rather than man’s guesses. 
That is the sort of religion I believe in and that 
_ %s the sort of religion that I preach. That is the 

thing that people want and like, regardless of 
what may be said to the contrary. 

Whenever a preacher talks of fires of hell and 
the wrath of God many people take the stand 
that that is all there is to religion. That stand is 
a false stand and the minister who preaches 
nothing but fires of hell and the wrath of God 
hasn’t preached the whole gospel. But like- 
wise the minister who preaches nothing but the 
love of God has only preached a part of the gospel. 
God is a just God demanding certain things which 
are not always the easiest to give in these days of 

-pleasure-loving people. I preach messages of 


God which are messages of wrath and judgment. 
Then along with that I preach of the unmatch- 
able love of God. Religion is not a sugar-coated 
pill, but a stern reality that must be faced sooner 
or later by everybody. Ministers should. realize 
this and prepare the people for that facing that 
must sometime take place. 

Here in my present church we have all kinds, 
sorts and types. We have the society people who 
have grown tired of the thrill that society gave 
them at first. And we have people from Sing 
Sing who are starting over again. Millionaires 
and poor people meet at the throne of God realiz- 
ing that in the gospel alone there is food for the 
future. 

Calvary church today is a church for all people. 
We do not mince matters in preaching, but give 
them the straight facts of God, fires of hell as well 
as words of love. And those are the things that 
people want, after all. The soft-soapy sort of reli- 
gion that some ministers seem to think is the sort 
of thing that gets the people, in the long run 
doesn’t get them at all, because in time the people 
grow tired of this sort of thing. I believe that 
the things that get the people are the good, 
old fashioned things of God taken right from the 
Bible and not tempered with modern-day ‘‘fads’”’ 
and “‘isms.’’ After all, the church isn’t a theater 
or commercial establishment catering to the pass- 
ing fads and fancies. Neither is it a hospital for 
sick saints. Rather, it is the place where soldiers 
of the Cross are made, and making soldiers means 
fighting. I believe in a fighting religion that 
preaches all of the wrath and judgment of God. 
On the surface of things it may not appear that 
that is what the people want, but my experience 
has taught me that after all it is exactly the thing 
that their inner souls crave and desire. It is the 
thing that gets the people. 


Impression and Expression 


REV. ARTHUR JEFFRIES, Milton, N. H. 


What becomes of all the influences abroad in 
the world? Numerous impressions are made upon 
the minds of us all, what becomes of all these? 
Consider the clean sheet of a child’s mind; it is 
open to many influences and bound to receive 
many impressions. Beginning with the home, 
then the contact with other children, followed by 
school life, up through grammar and high school, 
and perhaps college, what numerous indentations 
are made upon the gray matter of the brain? 
What facts and truths are recorded? What ex- 
periences are registered upon the youthful brain, 
and what impressions are stored away in the 
subconscious mind? 

It would seem that the great mass of impres- 
sions received by the mind and recorded in the 
brain are largely wasted. Let a young man or 
woman choose any profession or vocation what- 
ever, and in their general preparatory education, 
they will receive thousands of impressions and 
learn untold knowledge, which can have no ap- 
parent influence upon their life work or be of any 
particular service. 


The versatile man may find vent for much that 
he has learned in youth, and as he constantly 
imbibes new facts, may constantly convert these 
into usable and transferable commodities. But 
in the case of the person who concentrates on 
some one line of work, while much of his learning 
and the development of the brain power will 
stand him in good stead, yet there must be a great 
surplus of impressions over the possibility of 
expression, or so it would seem. 

A woman of leisure, with few responsibilities, 
spends much time—in fact, several hours every 
day—reading fiction. She does not care to delve 
into any but the ‘best books,’ and so she keeps 
abreast of the times and becomes acquainted with 
the highest class of literature. Of what value is 
all this reading to her? The impressions received, 
if the brain is active, are many and varied. Are — 
these impressions ever translated into deeds? 
Is there any adequate expression, any out-go 
comparable with the income? 

Of course it must be realized that the force of 
impressions varies greatly, whole books may 
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be devoured with a certain degree of interest and 
yet, because there is no particular incentive to 
absorb the contents, and because the reader has 
no expectation of reproducing the thought or 
text in any way, the book may serve the purpose 
of passing the time pleasantly, and be dismissed 
from the mind almost as easily as one returns the 
volume to the shelf or to the public library. 

In following any course of study, there must of 
necessity be a great deal of extraneous matter dealt 
with, or such as has only a slight bearing upon 
the subject in hand. In examinations, it is the 
pith of the matter, the heart of it, the sense, the 
concrete or crystallized soul, which is sought. 
Questions are asked to ascertain if the subject 
has been understood rather than to see if the 
memory has recorded the subject matter and can 
reproduce it. There are students whose brains 
are like the impressionable surface of a phonograph 
record, and what is received can be easily repro- 
duced at will, within a certain period of time, 
but then the record is obliterated and the time 
and effort expended in the study is wasted ex- 
cept that the pupil “‘gets by’ and graduates. 

Evidently many of the impressions one would 
expect to find registered upon the minds of people 
under certain circumstances, must be discounted. 
What, for instance, becomes of all the sermons 
preached, week after week, year after year? 
Do they accomplish anything worth while, or 
give any adequate returns? We have been told 
that the average audience has the intelligence of 
a twelve-year-old child. If this is true, much 
of what is spoken is lost because it passes over 
the heads of the people. Adults who attend any 
place where there is public speaking or platform 
utterance, do so presumably because they have a 
certain interest in the subject to be dealt with, 
consequently they may be expected to imbibe 
more or less of the information disseminated or 
the enthusiasm engendered. Attendance at 
church, however, appears to be of a different order. 
Many go from force of habit, though many more 
stay away for the same reason. There are those 
who are “Pillars of the church” and are generally 
to be found in their accustomed places. Some ease 
their consciences by attending church but make 
no effort to obtain benefit from what they hear. 
Others derive some pleasure or profit from the 
participation in the exercises of worship, but im- 
mediately the sermon begins, compose themselves 
to rest and doze. 


With all these, and various other kinds and 
conditions of people attending church services, 
the real listeners to the sermon, are much fewer 
than the aggregate congregation. Discount these 
again on the score of lack of application and in- 
telligence, allow for Sunday relaxation and pre- 
occupation, and you have a comparative few 
who hear and understand the sermon delivered. 
How much these profit by what they hear is 
another matter. How deep the impressions made 
it is impossible to find out, except it be from some 
evidence in conduct or character, or a demonstra- 
tion of benefit received by some definite form of 
expression. 


The amount of money paid for the support of | 
preachers in this country must aggregate a con- | 


siderable sum. The time and effort put into 


sermon production and delivery, and the special — 
training necessary to fit and prepare a man for — 


the work of the ministry is too valuable to be 
thrown away. 

With the idea in mind that we are in the minis- 
try, not for our own advantage, but for the good 
of others, the question sometimes comes to us, 
what good really comes to the people who compose 
the membership of our churches and to the com- 
munity at large from all this time and effort ex- 
pended? It is a question which is perhaps un- 
answerable in any definite and concrete form: but 
that the time spent in sermonizing and delivery 
is not wasted we would generally agree. 


Consider the average individual who has the 
church-going habit, he listens with mild and 
moderate interest perhaps, to what is said, and 
ordinarily agrees with the sentiments expressed. 
An hour after the service has closed, he probably 
cannot quote the text nor give any very clear 
reproduction of the main line of thought, but he 
has probably received some definite impression, 
which will be incorporated in his thinking, and 
translated into conduct and action. It may be 
that the sermon was based on the thought that 
sin is like the Australian boomerang and comes 
back with force upon the one who commits it; 
this is not a new thought to him, it is something 
which he believes to be so, but it revives his latent 
conviction on the matter and crystalizes his 
thought. The outcome of this is, he goes about 
with a renewed conviction that sin does not pay, 
and this as one of the main tenets of his faith, 
strengthens and establishes him as an honest, up- 
right, trustworthy man. 


Perhaps the sermon was about ‘Giving,’ a° 


broad-minded treatment of the subject. The 
thought stressed was, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive” and the spirit of unselfish generos- 
ity was encouraged and commended. The idea 
brought out was, that giving is not a matter of 
money only, but of giving oneself in neighborly 
acts and charity, one’s time to assist others, 
money for benevolent and church purposes. 
The influence of such a sermon, except the hearer 
be inherently niggardly and self-centered, is the 
development of some of the best characteristics of 
human nature. 


A circular letter recently came into my hands 
which gave the following incident; A gentleman 
was once riding in Scotland by a bleaching ground, 
where a woman was at work watering her webs 
of linen cloth. He asked her where she went to 
church, what she heard and how much she re- 
membered of the preceding day’s sermon. She 
could not even remember the text. ‘‘And what 
good can the preaching do you,” said he, “‘if you 
forget it all?’”’ ‘Ah, sir,” replied the woman, “‘if 
you look at this linen web on the grass, bleaching 
in the sunlight, you will see that as fast as I put 
water on it, the sun dries it all up; and yet, see, it 
grows whiter and whiter!”’ 

We must see and admit that in all instruction 
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and preaching, there is a great superabundance 
of material used, a great surplus of subject matter, 
but as every teacher and public speaker knows, 
there is one central thought, or perhaps several 
main facts which it is desired to impress upon the 
minds of the hearers, and if this is accomplished 
it is eminently satisfactory; and blessed is the man 
who does not expect too much. 

On the other hand, if those who set themselves 
to read or listen, would do so with a definite 
purpose, and that to obtain all they possibly 
could, first for their own information and develop- 
ment, and then for use in some way through 


their life or work, the wastage might be greatly 
minimized. 

Food for the body is received and assimilated, 
first for the maintenance of life itself, then to pro- 
duce energy. It is then translated into work; thus 
the income has a corresponding out-go; the im- 
pression is greater than the expression certainly, 
but there remains the stock in trade, the shelves 
are kept full. The calls upon one’s knowledge and 
ability in the daily contact with life, necessitates 
considerable reserve, hence the need of continual 
replenishment in order that the resources may 
never be exhausted. 


A Few Fetiches and Fallacies 


REV. FREDERICK W. PALMER, D.D., Holley, N. Y. 


The young preachers, God bless ’em! have 
swarmedfrom the Seminary gates. One is tempted 
to toss down from the heights of the years a few 
pearls of wisdom. For there are certain formulae 
said to be current in theological cloisters, ap- 
parently formed from sound enough premises 
but that are found to be fallacies in the logic of 
experience. 

First there is the “Leadership” slogan. I 
heard a speaker at a student conference proclaim 
in round tones: ‘‘Your function is to be leaders.’ 
It is a specious fallacy truly. Seminary curricula 
have been recast to train for it. There are werthy 
souls in pastorates grieving because they are not 
the leaders they would like to be. But, brethren, 
we are to be ministers not leaders. We, too, come 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. Public 
influence will inevitably emerge on some line, 
but as result, not our cherished objective. For 
Heaven’s sake do not, before the people or your 
mirror, pose as leader with a capital “L.’”’ That 
type sometimes spells disaster to a church. Com- 
munities have been set back religiously for a 
generation by some headstrong clerical ‘‘boss.” 

As commonly used the term is foreign to the 
Gospel. If by leadership we understand the un- 
conscious or even conscious influence of an 
earnest, intelligent and, most of all, devout life, 
there is scarcely a finer ideal. But as a current 
catch-word it means to map out policies, and 
invent organizations and boost them, to dominate 
by one’s wider information or prestige the opinion 
of the parish on questions social, economic, poli- 
tical, to sit on boards of charities and institutions, 
to preside at mass meetings, to practice the force 
of personality and charm—in short to be a so- 
called leading citizen. One might covet all this: 
there must be such men and women or civiliza- 
tion will decay. It is a delightful career for which 
any Christian might be a candidate; but it is 
not quite the clerical vocation. Minister and 
leader are not synonyms but antonyms. It is 
a far ery from leadership to the Master’s rule: 
“He that will be great among you, let him be a 
servant,” and more remote still from the Master’s 
example: “Made himself of no reputation.” 
You or I may be privileged to train some for 
leadership; but even here caution is needed lest 


the trend be away from piety toward mere 
efficiency, away from trust in the Lord Jehovah 
to leaning on Egypt. Platforms and _ policies 
may overshadow prayer. The prophet has been 
loudly called for and is having his innings; but 
the priest guards the sacred altar. Alas, if there 
be no Shekinah within the veil! 

Is it not better that you be distinguished as 
Follower of Him than as Master of Men? There 
is militant leadership in the Old Testament 
but not much of it in the New. From this con- 
ception springs the Roman hierarchy (and there 
are sundry Protestant hierarchies). It breeds 
the Presbyterial and Assembly manipulator. Lead 
the flock, my brother, like a Shepherd, and not as 
Director of things in general. 

Here is the place to speak of the ‘‘Social Service’’ 
ideal for the preacher. This conception of our 
business demands (and one’s heart warms to the 
demand) the utmost service to community wel- 
fare by church and minister. Right! but we tend 
the springs whence flow the waters of service. We 
are not especially faucet fitters, sociological 
plumbers. Plenty of things that a man’s soul 
yearns to do for his town; but you and I haven’t 
time for them. 

Next is the “man among men’’ fallacy. The 
austere, white chokered cleric has. passed, al- 
though there were good points to him. The 
minister is a man among men of course, but for 
the largest area of his service he must be a man 
apart from men. The main matter of his mes- 
sage comes not by way of the market, parlor or 
club. It is a ‘Thus saith the Lord,” not “Thus 
saith the man on the street.” It is heard by 
one who has sojourned in the desert. The times 
say to the preacher, “Stand pat.” The true 
psychology of your calling says, “Stand apart.” 
Shall I then never wear an outing suit? Yes, 
in its place. Such things are both helps and 
hindrances. If you can afford but one on gradua- 
tion, let it not be a sport model. ‘The Passing 
of the Clerical Man of the World” was the cap- 
tion of a pithy article thirty years ago: it is still in 
point. 

Now, my brethren, what about the “Pulpit 
Throne” stuff? There are a few divinely sealed 
with platform power to be trumpet-bearing 
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heralds of the Lord; others with administrative 
gifts that foreordain them great organizers— 
deacons, perhaps, not apostles. For the average 
man the pastoral function is supreme. Bear 
in mind, Christ swept away the dominance of 
altars, shrines, temples—and had little thought 
for pulpits. Oratory saves fewer than does pas- 
toring. Lord, teach us the Care of Souls! 


Then there is the “Efficiency” bugbear. Alas 
for you if your ministry has to be graded by 
factory production tests! For your soul’s sake, 
try to live above the region of statistics. Avoid 
the itch for padded returns. Better no acces- 
sions for a year or so than the church rolls cum- 
bered with hybrids of church and world. Do not 
resign because things are not coming your way 
all at once—your way or God’s way. Suppose 
some branch of the church-vine does not flourish: 
don’t worry! Some organization seems anemic: 
do what you can for it; if its leaf withers, let it die. 
We must calm that egotistic discontent that keeps 
us restless for a new field. After a few years in 
any pastorate there comes a sag. Never mind. 


If the hearts of the people are yours and there is 
work to do, hold on: the ebb tide turns. 

And finally, beloved, consider the ‘“Church is 
to Blame” fallacy. By this I mean the too 
common inference that in every case of an in- 
felicitous pastoral relation it is the natural deprav- 
ity of the flock that makes the trouble. On the 
contrary, it is a safer rule to assume that our- 
selves are to blame if trouble comes. Cast out the 
beam out of your own eye; and pray diligently, 
“Cleanse thou me from secret faults’”—ministerial 
stubbornness, or crankiness, or sensitiveness, or 
bitterness, or a morbid martyr spirit—yes, or 


aversion to disagreeable duties or downright lazi- 


ness or once more, plain lack of charity and the 
gentleness of Christ. These are the trouble makers. 
“Like priest, like people.’’ Sometimes divisions 
and factions have to be (cf. Paul) and must be 
faced; but most quarrels would never have been 
or would soon cease if pastors followed these rules: 
—keep humble; be a peacemaker; consider lest 
there be roots of bitterness; be everlastingly 
patient; cast out personal resentments; keep in 
touch with everyone; cherish the far look; trust 
God; serve the people daily and Christ alway. 


A Service of Song and Story 


Arranged by REV. CHARLES R. McKEAN, Raton, New Mexico 


(This is a meditation on the Twenty-Third Psalm. 
The thoughts on the psalm can be given between 
the rendering of the musical selections. The whole 
is very suitable for a summer Sunday evening 
service.) 

1. Organ Prelude. ‘Pastoral.’’—Guilmant. 

The Lord is my shepherd, therefore I shall not 
want. Being the Lord, he is rich and strong, and 
able to give me the things I need; and being 
shepherdly in his love, he is very tender and kind, 
and solicitous for my welfare. It is for this 
reason that I am so sure all my necessities will be 
met. I put myself gladly under his care, and dwell 
in assured content under the sense of his over- 
shadowing love and providence. 

2. Hymn. ‘The Lord’s My Shepherd, I’ll not 
Want,” from the Scottish Psalter, 1650. Arr. by 
Simpson. 

Trusting this Shepherd, I know I shall be well 
sheltered and fed. He will make me to lie down 
in the greenest, sweetest and most protected pas- 
tures. Here will I find both food convenient for 
me and the rest that refreshes. Well guarded and 
led he will conduct me, not into the barren desert 
or the wooded forest, but where are the most 
beautiful and fertile meadows, and beside still 
waters and gentle flowing streams that gladden 
the landscape in view. Here, too, find I the 
purest of sparkling water to quench my thirst, 
and to keep my life ever at its best. Yes, and 
even though I should for any reason become weak 
and sickly, then, under his loving care, he restores 
my soul and makes me well again. Though I 
wander into by-paths and forbidden thickets of 
sin, yet he brings me back into the paths of 
righteousness. He revives me when faint, re- 


covers me when sick, restores me when wandering. 
And, oh! how often and how foolishly do I wander! 
Yet this Shepherd never gives me up, but out on 
the cold mountains seeks the wayward one. 
Both out of love to me and a desire to uphold 
the honor of his name, he leads me back into 
the right way again and places me in his fold. 
He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

3. Solo. ‘He shall Feed His Flock like a 
Shepherd,” from the ‘“‘Messiah.’”? Handel. 

But this Shepherd of mine, having been with 
me in life, will not forsake me in death. This I 
argue because of the fact of my many past bless- 
ings. Because he has been with me thus far I am 
confident that he will be with me even to the end. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil. To have no 
fear in death is certainly a great boon, and yet 
this boon is mine. 

4. Quartette. ‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus.”’— 
Doane. 

This death journey is to be a valley journey. 
Right glad am I that this is so. Valleys are 
sheltered places. The storms break on the moun- 
tain tops. The way I am to go is not mid a wild 
woodland or over some bleak, storm-riven moun- 
tain, but through the sheltered valley. 

5. Solo. ‘Down in the Valley with my Saviour 
I would Go.”’—Lowry. 

But glad and happy thought, it is not the 
valley of death at all, as I supposed. It is the 
valley of the shadow of death. Then it can be 
nothing more than the shadow, or the appearance 
of death. Why, if I am only to pass through a 
shadow, I have no reason to fear at all. After 
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all, then, death is only a seeming. It really must 
be true, therefore, that there is no death; that 
what seems so is transition, and that this life of 
mortal breath is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
whose portals we call death. We say that the 
sun sets, but it never does really set. In reality 
it has only the seeming of setting, and meets us 
bright as ever next morning. Sleep looks like 
death, but it is not death. Death itself is only the 
shadow or the appearance of death. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death. 
I will fear no evil. 
_ 6. Anthem. ‘No Shadows Yonder,’’ from the 
“Holy City.”—Gaul. 
_ But there is another precious reason why I 
have no need for fear. This passing through the 
valley is a ‘“‘walk.”’ I had thought of it as some 
hurried, frightened entering upon an unwelcome 
flight, or some rude hustling away upon a forced 
and fatiguing journey. But if it is a walk, then 
it must be something quiet and deliberate, some- 
thing prepared for and peaceful, possibly even 
pleasant. I had not thought of death so. I had 
been thinking of it as an awful summons, a 
sudden flight, a something full of haste and 
fright and terror. But no, it is a “walk,’’ so 
‘quiet and peaceful a thing as an evening walk 
mid the pleasant shadows of sunset. 

7. Hymn. “The King of Love my Shepherd 
Is.’’— Dykes. 


I see that it is not said to be a walk in the 
valley. That might suggest something continuous, 
like the weary wanderings of one lost in the dark, 
or entangled among uncut forests or amid confus- 
ing or intricate paths. Ah, then, it must be a 
straight and plain path, and one that leads some- 
where. It must be a direct journey to a distinct 
destination. Yes, I am assured that it is, and that 
the destination is nothing less delightful than 
Heaven itself. How, then, can I fear when once 
by faith I have connected the valley with the 
heaven to which it leads? This going must be 
like the flight of a bird through some dark cloud, 
and then out into the full light of the sun. It 
must be like some traveler journeying through 
a deeply-shadowed canyon between the moun- 
tains, and then coming out into the broad and 
smiling country where the sun is shining in his 
glory, and where every green herb and beautiful 
flower is springing up in the sunshine. Surely, if 
it is only a quiet walk through a sheltered valley 
opening out full and broad in the shining fields of 
Eleaven, why, indeed, should I fear? 

8. Solo. ‘Through the Valley and the Shadow.” 
—Sankey. 

But better still; I do not have to go through 
even this peaceful valley alone. For thou art with 
me! My Shepherd is with me! He who cared 
for me all my life long is still with me—at my 
side, my Companion, my Defender, my Guide. 
No, no, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me. 
With thy rod dost thou point out the way. With 
thy staff dost thou give me support. How then 
can I get lost or wander from the path of safety, 
xr how faint by the way? Companionship, the 
sweetest and most cheering, I have; for there 


walks by my side every moment my dear Lord, 
who all my life through has shepherded my 
soul, and now at last brings me to the heavenly 
fold, where I shall be forever both safe and satis- 
fied. Long as my life have been his favors, and so 
bountiful as to cause even mine enemies to remark 
such goodness. Like some honored guest at a feast 
has my head been anointed with precious and 
fragrant oil; indeed has it been the oil of gladness 
and of joy from the Holy Spirit. Truly, so many 
and so full have been his favors to me that my 
cup could not contain so much. The little drops 
that trickle down the sides may not be much 
in themselves, but they tell that the vessel is full. 
They can best express the greatness of the shower 
by flowing from the cup’s brim, and in happy token 
of a bundance running over. My cup runneth over. 

9. Quartette. ‘Still, Still with Thee.’’—Men- 
delssohn. 

Though more than I could contain has God 
given, yet better still holds he in store for me. 
Enlarging my soul’s capacity he takes me to 
his presence. Here at the journey’s end, his twin 
angels, Goodness and Mercy, having followed 
me all the days of my life, now I am to dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever—in my Father’s house, 
in my Father’s home, in my Father’s royal 
presence am I to dwell, and, thrice blessed fact! 
forever! It almost seems with me as when the 
son of some great king comes back from foreign 
soil to his Father’s dominions, and is welcomed 
at every stage of the journey to the capital with 
pomp and festival and messengers from the 
throne, until at last he enters his palace home, 
where the travel-stained robe is laid aside, and 
he sits down with his Father at his table. The 
pilgrim arrives! Surely goodness and mercy 
having followed me all the days of my life, now 
I shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

10. Duet. ‘The Lord is My Shepherd.”’— 
Spross. 

Happy consummation of what was, after all, 
a happy journey, for I have found that all the way 
to Heaven was Heaven begun. 

11. Hymn. “In Heavenly Love Abiding.”— 
Barnby. 

12. Prayer. 

13. Benediction. 


Nature 

Nature is a great rest-giver. And Nature is a great 
physician. In the city we become excitable and hot. 
We move at a headlong pace. The interruptions and 
collisions are many. We need a physician who can take 
the fever from the brow and the fret out of the heart. 
Nature has remedies for all who are sick. The pessi- 
mism and cynicism of great cities are the result of 
continuous contact with human tragedies and miseries. 
Something is always going wrong; vice is always 
flaunting itself in one’s face; crime is always being 
committed, some one is always suffering; some one is 
always dying. It is difficult to keep serene and sane 
in such a bedlam of a world. We need Nature. She is 
sensible and strong. She has no vagaries, no halluci- 
nations, no delusions. She indulges in no fads. She 
wastes no time in speculations or guesses. She keeps 
forever an even pulse. We need her. To think of her 
quiets the heart; to gaze on her calm face is refresh- 
ment and power. —Charles E. Jefferson. 
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Message from Over the Sea 


REV. A. RUSSELL TOMLIN, Stevenage, Herts, England 


Text: “And after six days Jesus taketh with 
him Peter, and James, and John, and leadeth 
them up into an high mountain apart by them- 
selves: and he was transfigured before them.” 
Mark 9:2. 

Among nature’s most alluring charms are the 
mountains. Cold, bleak, lonely, yet for all that 
wonderfully fascinating. On their summits 
at the mercy of storm and tempest, of biting, cut- 
ting wind, yet we love the heights. 

“No man,” once said a popular preacher, ‘“‘has 
seen the full glory of God in nature who has 
never climbed a mountain..... We need not 
wait to print our foot on Alpine snows, or follow 
up the white curl of Vesuvius as it smokes like a 
great altar over the Adriatic Bay; but to feel the 
poetry of nature, we must scan her stanzas, read 
her rhythm, hear her hymns, and learn her lyrics 
from a mountain oratory, where she speaks her 
strangest secret and displays her fairest charms.” 

But our purpose is not merely to speak of the 
physical fascination of the mountains. It is to 
bring out of them an oratory of another kind, a 
spiritual oratory, that may invest them with an 
even deeper meaning and a richer charm. What 
shall we say, then, concerning the values of life 
on the heights? 

I. First, we would appraise the mountains for 
their bracing, strength-giving qualities. We may 
know these qualities by the type of men the 
heights produce. Human nature responds to the 
natural conditions with which it has been asso- 
ciated. Nature reproduces herself in the men and 
women who dwell in her and with her. Pictur- 
esque Switzerland produces a picturesque people. 
The stunted lands of ice and snow reproduce 
themselves in a stunted race. The lands of far 
distances, of wide deserts and onward-looking 
prairies, produce men of the far-seeing eye and 
the long-reaching vision. The stern, rugged condi- 
tion of the North produce a sturdy people, while 
the warm South reproduces itself in a softer and 
more sentimental type. Nature, in her salient 
features, in great measure, duplicates herself in 
the lives of the people to whom she gives birth. 
Men partake largely of the environment with 
which they have become associated. 

There is a spiritual truth here. If we would be 
men of mountain strength and vigor, we must 
be men of the mountain heights of communion 
with God. If we would be strong souls we must 
be mountain-souls—dwellers among the heights, 
where the air is clean, the winds fresh, and the 
vision clear. We can only expect strength where 
strength is to be found; we can only get in- 
vigoration, where invigorating breezes blow, and, 
in chief, these are to be found up and among the 
mountain-peaks of fellowship with God. 

II. Then we would appraise the heights be- 
cause they redeem life from that which is petty 
and mean. It is when you are among the moun- 
tains that you are among the great and impres- 
sive things. You are, for instance, amid the great 


silences, amid awe-producing distances, far- 
stretching horizons, impressive snow-capped pyra- 
mids, all of which fill you with the sense of the 
majestic and the sublime. Amid these great 
things the petty inconsequential things find little 
chance. They are dwarfed, crowded out, because 
in their place have come the bigger things. That 
is the value of the mountains; they provide an 
antidoteagainst life’sunimportantandtrivialthings. 

It was for some such reason as this that Garth 
Dalmain, you will remember in the ‘Rosary,’ 
was recommended to “go to America, and see a few 
big things. See Niagara,’ ran the counsel, so that 
“all your life afterwards, when trivialities are 
trying you, you will love to let your mind go back 
to the vast mass of water sweeping over the 
falls; to the thunderous roar... . to the huge 
perpetual onwardness of it all. You will like 
to remember when you are bothering about pour- 
ing water in and out of tea-cups, Niagara is flow- 
ing still.” 

And isn’t there a sense in which we can dwell 
too much among the little things and not enough 
among God’s great and sublime things? We hear 
this commonplace sometimes: “He has no time 
for it; he lives above that kind.of thing.”” What 
is the meaning of it? The friend in question is such 
a mountain-dweller on God’s heights of communion 
that he has no time for the evil trivialities that 
waste the time and energy of somany. He dwells 
apart—‘“‘above’’—such things. He is so engaged 
with life’s sublimities, that these things are, in 
consequence, gloriously cancelled. And a happy 
cancellation too! Life on the heights makes for 
greatness, grandeur, sublimity of mind and soul! 

III. In the last place, we commend the heights 
because of their transfiguring values. They help 
us to forget what nothing else helps us to forget 
quite so well. That, we can believe,.makes the 
mountains the popular holiday places they are. 
They transfigure life, invest it with new glory, color, 
significance, meaning. They are so effective in 
cutting us off from our getting and spending, our 
rush and tear, the hustle and excitement of life— 
from our ledgers and cash-books, our telegrams 
and telephones, our newspapers and _ balance- 
sheets, our pens and typewriters, our mending 
and darning—the life of business and of the home. 
Without doubt, the magic of forgetfulness is with 
the mountain; the secret of transfiguration is 
with the towering pyramid heights of God. 

And the spiritual value here is just the same. 
The same magic is present, the same uplifting 
power, the same transfiguring spell. Here, earth’s 
things lose their hold, and the heavenly gain in 
strength and glory. Itis a great thing to remember 
that. There is no such place for heavenly spell, 
for glimpsing heavenly realities, as on the moun- 
tain-tops of communion with God. Let us get 
there often. Let us make time to get there, for, 
becoming braced by the renewing help of the 
heights, we shall come down the better to wrestle 
with the problems of the depths! 
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Edi lovial Cniidences 


G.B. F. HALLOCK, D.D., Editor-in-Chief 


YOUR AUGUST READING 

Part of each pastor’s vacation reading ought to 
be along lines of practical methods for the church 
activities of the dawning year. It is true that 
with September begins the year of church work. 
Let us illustrate. Your prayer meeting is a 
matter of concern. Our “One Hundred Prayer 
Meeting Talks (Barton) would prove very sug- 
gestive, both of topics and treatment, Out of the 
one hundred you could choose the themes that 
would best meet your own present needs. 

Every Sunday you give a brief sermon to chil- 
Our 
volume, ‘‘One Hundred Choice Sermons for 
Children,’ contains more than a hundred sug- 
gestive themes with treatment of the same. Pick 
out a number of these suited to your need; let 
them suggest your own thoughts for application 
to the lives of your children and young pecple. 

You are planning to conduct a series of evan- 
gelistic services during the year. It was to meet 
the needs of pastors that ‘‘The Pastor His Own 
Evangelist’? was prepared. It is full of suggestions. 
So are the volumes ‘‘Three Hundred Evangelistic 
Outlines” and “‘One Thousand Evangelistic Illus- 
trations,” by Webb. ‘“‘One Hundred Revival 
Sermons” (Barton), and “One Hundred Great 
Texts and Their Treatment’ (Barton), are also 
definite aids in the same direction. ‘The Quest of 
Souls” by Truett will awaken interest in all 
evangelistic endeavor. 

You are desiring something new in the line of 
pulpit work. Have you considered the value of 
the drama sermon? ‘‘Dramatized Sermons,” by 
R. C. Hallock, sold by us, is one of the most sug- 
gestive books of the past season. ‘Symphonic 
Sermons,” by Dr. Stidger, is another book stimu- 
lating to new methods of sermonizing. 

We will not go through the long list; but The 
Expositor makes a specialty of presenting the 
latest and best books for preachers. 


GOD’S OUT-OF DOORS 


We might all learn more lessons than we do in 
Nature’s school. Few people realize how much 
the Bible makes of God’s beautiful outdoors. The 
Bible is an outdoor book. Christ was an outdoor 
teacher. His parables and illustrations were 
mostly connected with outdoor scenes. It would 
be an interesting study to look up just what the 
Bible says, for example, about trees. It speaks of 
the city with trees, Rev. 22:2; of resting under the 


tree, Gen. 18:4; it tells of the trees teaching praise, 
1 Chron, 16:29-54; that trees teach us God’s care, 
Num. 24:5-9; that trees enter into man’s joys, 
Isa. 55:12, 13; that trees teach us to express grati- 
tude to God, Psa. 96:12, 18, ete. 

How many are the messages we might get from 
flowers. ‘Be sweet,’ is one. An old legend tells 
of the corn and lily which found themselves grow- 
ing side by side. ‘‘One cannot earn a living just 
by being sweet,” said the corn to the lily. The 
lily’s only reply was a smile. Soon after Jesus 
passed by and they both heard him say to his 
disciples. ‘““Children, the life is more than meat. 
Consider the lillies, how they grow.” Be sweet. 
be beautiful. Grow. Bear pruning, These are 
lessons we may learn from the flowers. 

But we do not think the gospel of out-of-doors 
is a substitute for the gospel of indoors, or that 
because a man can learn from Nature’s school in 
the woods therefore he does not need to look for 
and listen to God in the Church. We do not be- 


_ lieve that the gospel of the brook should take the 


place of the gospel of the Book. It is very shallow 
and specious reasoning that talks of worshiping 
God in the longdrawn aisles of the woodland 
rather than in a church dedicated to his name and 
hallowed by human prayers and aspirations. Such 
talk is only a sop to conscience or an excuse to the 
inward monitor that condemns a Sunday on the 
golf-links or at the fishing-pool. We would even 
go farther and declare that he who does not find 
God in the sanctuary and in his Word will not 
find him in his works. For God must be in men 
first to interpret God without them. God’s beauti- 
ful outdoors can make but little revelation to the 
mere materialist. It is when men have the love of 
God in their hearts that they see him best when 
they walk abroad. It is not only beautiful out- 
doors. but God’s beautiful outdoors. 

It has been well said, “Nature hath many 
voices, but one theme. Many instruments are in 
her orchestra, but they are all tuned to the same 


‘key. They all tell us of his infinite might and 


mystery and power. Think, then, as you walk 
abroad, of hills and valleys not alone as agricul- 
tural possibilities; of leaf and tree not only from 
the forester’s standpoint, but of each as a mes- 
senger to lead your spirit upward.” 


THE PROBLEM OF RECREATION 


Your editor was born and reared on a farm. No 
member of the family had to hunt for park, play- 
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ground or gymnasium in order to get sufficient 
exercise. At suitable times the play instinct was 
properly cultivated. But it must be recognized 
that there is a real problem of recreation in many 
of our modern communities, especially in cities 
and villages. It has been well said, “To play is as 
natural as to eat, and what to play is as important 
as what to eat.’”’ How we play and what we play 
may mean all the difference between moral health 
and moral disease. Thousands of young people 
and older people, too, are destroyed through love 
of recreation or amusement. The dance, the pool 
room, the unsuitable moving pictures are not the 
sort of recreations that “build up.” 

Our city streets were not designed for play. 
They are not suitable places to play. We must, 
therefore, have playgrounds. Hundreds of cities 
have supervised playgrounds and millions of 
dollars are being spent on equipment. When 
children play in the streets it leads to the gang, 
and the gang leads to crime, not to community 
feeling. The method of organizing the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Girl Reserves is excellent. 
It helps to take children off the streets and drills 
them in useful forms of knowledge and recreation. 

Speaking of this problem, James Burns has said: 
“Up to ten or twelve, the boy plays at home. 
After that he takes to the street and the gang, 
seeking adventure. His play often leads to crime, 
because it is uncontrolled. Here lies the church’s 
task. It is certainly true that we need to organize 
our forces and make the church attractive. The 
church building should be provided with suitable 
places for games and clean amusements on week 
nights. It has been said, ‘Satan works overtime 
while we sleep’.’”’ 

Moving picture shows, often morbid, sensational 
and suggestive of crime, supply most of the recrea- 
tion some of our young people get. If we are to 
have shows at all the pictures must be clean. 
Efforts are being made to supply such a demand 
for churches and community centers. 


Let us not forget that some of the best recrea- 
tions are accessible to all, as running, swimming, 
hikes, hunting, fishing, skating, collecting flowers, 
the study of birds. For interest and fun, nothing 
beats contests in rural communities. For the boys, 
crop contests, hog contests, etc., and for the girls, 
sewing, canning, or baking contests. Community 
pageants interest old and young. H. S. Curtice 
says: “Life, love and happiness, not wealth, are 
the objects of living. We must have the spirit 
of play.” 

“Old folks as well as young folks should play. 
At Sag Harbor, ‘Home-coming week’ is used to 


picture by means of pageants, the story of the 
whaling days.” 


PURPOSE OF ADVERTISING 


The original purpose of advertising was to make 
sales, but more and more it has come to be a 
service; until now advertising is largely designed 
to help folks but intelligently and satisfactorily. 
You do not get all that you might from your use 
of The Expositor until you have scanned the 
advertisements closely enough to know whether 


they can be useful to you. They vary in scope. 
They often travel a long way to speak to you. 


| 
| 


Will you give them the consideration that our 
news of useful helps should have? News? Yes, 


advertisements are news. When advertising tells 
you of ways by which many of your needs can be 
met, it is welcome news. Do you make use of it 
as much as you might? 


MOST HELPFUL SUGGESTION BROUGHT 
BY VACATION 


How did vacation help you most? How espe- 
cially in the direction and preparation for your 
new year of preaching and parish endeavor? You 
were on the mountain, at the sea, or in some quiet 
nook, where you got time to rest and think and 
plan. All the while you had the new season’s 
work in mind. What was the most practical and 
helpful suggestion that came to you? How will 
you apply it? Your vacation helped you. How 
did it help you most? What did you learn? 
What purposes did you form? What plans did 
you make? From whatever source it came, what 
suggestion or suggestions did you bring home and 
into the new year of your service as a minister? 

Send your contribution, typewritten, not ex- 
ceeding six hundred words in length, to The 
Expositor office, 710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

To the three ministers sending the three best 
contributions we will mail each a book of list price 
not less than $1.50. Communications should 
reach us by September 5th. 


RAILROAD ENGINEERS AND PROHIBITION 


The late Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief Engineer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
made an important statement at a Prohibition 
meeting in New York. Unfortunately it was not 
extensively reported. And inasmuch as most of 
us travel on railroads there is an assurance of 
safety and comfort in the information. Besides 
it represents the view not only of one labor organ- 
ization, but of an increasing number. 


Mr. Stone said that Prohibition has come to 
stay. He also pointed out that for thirty years 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers had 
been a Prohibition organization. He has been 
Grand Chief Engineer for many years, and when 
he came into office he found the following rule in 
effect: 

“The use of intoxicating liquors, either on or off 
duty, is prohibited. It shall be the duty of each 
division or lodge to investigate any violation of 
this rule, and if any member is found guilty, he 
shall be expelled. Any division or lodge failing to 
enforce this law shall have its charter suspended 
by the Grand Chief Engineer.” 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers has 
been back of the prohibition fight for more than 
a quarter of a century and very little public 
presen has been accorded its courageous 
stand. 
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THE AFFIRMATIVES 


The reporter, W. G. Sheperd, in his new 
volume, “Great Preachers,’ speaking of Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner, says: “The secret of his 
Success is his ‘You must serve God,’ with his 
persuasive warning against living a zero life.’’ He 
states that the man on the street today in America 
is waiting for an affirmative religion. Another 
writer known to the Sky Pilot says: ‘Advertising 
writers avoid words or sentences that are negative 
or neutral. They avoid everything that tends to 
direct the reader’s mind away from the subject of 
their theme. They aim to create an assenting: 
attitude. Human intelligence is very susceptible 
to suggestion. If a preacher announces that he 
will preach on, ‘Is there a God?’ ‘Can We Still be 
Christians?’ ‘Is there such a thing as sudden con- 
version?’ or that unfortunate caption, ‘Why the 
Church?’—is he not subtly injecting doubt? For 
the truth is, hundreds of plain people would never 
think of questioning these verities unless they 
were lodged in their minds. The late John Henry 
Jowett constantly used a fine phrase of Emerson: 
‘Nerve yourself on the affirmatives.’ For, after 
all, positive truths have an irresistible winsome- 
ness about them. A great ‘Yea verily’ is like the 
south wind in the spring—it melts and dissolves 
the frost-bitten crust of unbelief.” 


““A CHECK UP ON LOAFERS” 


The late Rey. Alexander Whyte, of Scotland, 
used to declare that the unpardonable sin in the 
ministry was lack of industry. He used to speak 
of ‘‘the all desolating and the always disgraceful 
vice of idleness in a divinity student, in a proba- 
tioner, and in a minister. I would have all lazy 
students drummed out of the college, and all lazy 
ministers out of the assembly,’ he said, “‘and all 
the churches will have to take steps to do that 
soon if they are to live and thrive in this hard 
working world of ours.’”’ He would have sympa- 
thized with Moffatt’s translation of 1 Thessalonians 
5:14, “Keep a check on loafers.’’ He loved to 
yuote Bengel’s description of the Christian life as 
4 way to be walked in and not loitered in. 


PREACH YOUR OWN 
While in England one spoke of a young rector 
of an Anglican church as a very hard worker, 
ydding that he wrote nearly all of his own sermons. 
We Americans can hardly accustom ourselves to 
he practice of using frankly and unashamedly 
ither printed or written sermons gotten from 


other persons. Some of us pretend that we should 
not object; arguing that if a man can get a better 
sermon from some one else than he can prepare 
himself, he ought to do it; but it is pretty certain 
we should not like it if we knew our own minister 
was doing it. Yet this used to be an entirely accept- 
able and expected custom in England among the 
clergy, especially in the days when the clergy were 
not highly educated. 

In the old St. Aldate Church in Oxford is a big 
chained book of ‘‘homilies’” or practical sermons 
which ministers in the days of Queen Elizabeth 
were expected to use in regular order from first to 
last, and then to begin again and go over them, on 
the ground that the people would have forgotten 
them by the time they had to be repeated. 


SOME PULPIT DON’TS 


Don’t go whaling without harpoons. When a 
vessel goes on a whaling voyage the main thing is 
to get whales. A preacher is a whaleman sent not 
to sail among the fish but to catch them. Be a 
“fisher of men.’”’ Catch souls. Some one has said 
that at one time the ration was one sermon to 
three thousand conversions, but now three thou- 
sand sermons to one conversion. How many 
such sermons as we sometimes hear would it take 
to produce a Pentecost? 

Don’t preach in an unnatural tone. Use your 
own voice. Avoid all so called ‘pulpit tones.” 
The other day we heard a great theologian preach: 
we also heard him talk at a tea-table and in a 
garden. He is not favored with a fine physique, 
not specially gifted with the arts of rhetoric and 
oratory; but he has two excellences, nay, three. 
He talked in the pulpit precisely as he talked 
elsewhere; he gave us something to think about; 
and he tried his very best to make good people 
better and bad people good. 


Don’t, if fresh from college and seminary, be 
like a young wasp, bigger when you first come out 
of the nest than you ever will be again. Though 
advice with a sting in it, be assured that this is 
very important. 

Don’t deliver any unprepared addresses. You 
cannot afford to become a mere thoughtless talker. 
Don’t set your mouth agoing and then go off and 
leave it. The true orator is the man who has 
something to say. The mere declaimer is the man 
who has to say something. There is a vast differ- 
ence between them. 
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BULLETIN BOARD SLOGANS 


he WAXSIDE PULPIT 


BULLETIN BOARD{SLOGANS 

There can be no Christian civilization without 
the Christian use of leisure. 

The play motive is God’s gift; if God gives the 
motive, the church should furnish the leadership 
and equipment. 

If you want to know what boys and girls really 
are, watch them at play; if you want to control 
what they are to become, direct their play. 

True religion is goodness in action. 

Christ’s army is made up of volunteers. 

Social service is included in Christian service. 

An education should include knowledge of what 
to do with it. 

The knocking of opportunity does not wake the 
heavy sleeper. 

Moral evil is its own executioner. 

You cannot hew a very straight stick out of a 
crooked man. 

Come in—Rest, Pray, Worship—this is your 
Father’s house. 

The present generation says a great many 
things to hear itself talk—and then it goes ahead 
and does just about what folks have been doing 
for a couple of thousand years. 

Religion is the mother, the church the nursery, 
of religion. 

Do not stay away. You need the church and 
the church needs you. 

Don’t stay away because the church is not 
perfect—how lonesome you would be in a perfect 
church. 

Come now and let us reason together: the church 
is the Divinely created custodian of God’s teach- 
ings in the world. 

The church has no rival, because it is divine. 

Religion would not long survive the church. 

Do you see where your neglect of the church 
leads? 

It is not a good preparation for your first Sunday 
in heaven to have slighted your last Sunday on 
earth. 

My excuses for ignoring the church may satisfy 
me, but can they undergo God’s scrutiny? 

If I stay from church I am voting to make that 
service a failure, and it will be a failure so far as I 
am concerned. 

The fire of the Lord will not consume a sacrifice 
which is not on the altar. 

God will admit to heaven those who are headed 
that way and going while on earth. 

Kickers don’t pull and pullers don’t kick. 

The best kind of sympathy is that which lends 
a hand. 

A pleasant smile brings the largest returns on 
the smallest investment. 


The only helpless people in the world are the 
lazy. 

Happiness is a habit—cultivate it. 

Many a blunt word proves to have a cutting 
edge. 

A church scowl is a spiritual liability. 

It is better to suffer for the Lord here than to 
stoke for the devil there. 

No one can be false to another without first 
having been false to himself. 

Are we spiritually dull? God can use keen- 
edged tools to the best advantage. 

It is more creditable for a man to kill himself 
working than to live in idleness. 

The votes men carry around in their vest pocket 
are small affairs. 

When a man says he can’t do a thing it is likely 
that he means he is unwilling to do it. 

Twice-born men never die. 

Religion is the response of the soul to the touch 
of God. ; 

Four-thirds of our troubles result from a dis- 
ordered imagination. 

The religion which makes a man look sick can- 
not be expected to cure the world. 

Man is wholly man only when he plays. 

Play is contact with the realities of life. 

Play is life in miniature. 

A definite attention to athletics is a sure mark 
of sanity in any generation. 


PASTORAL CALLING 


An experienced pastor and more recently 
educator of young ministers in a theological 
seminary, Dr. Charles R. Erdman says: 
“However regarded, pastoral calling is absolutely 
necessary. Among the ends to be accomplished 
are those of bringing comfort to the sick and 
sorrowing, of securing recruits for various depart- 
ments of church work, of inquiring for absentees 
from the church services, of welcoming recent 
arrivals in the community, or of establishing 01 
cultivating a closer friendship with members of 
the congregation.” 


Love Ever Gives 
Love ever gives— 
Forgives—outlives, 
And ever stands 
With open hands. 
And while it lives, 
It gives. 
For this is Love’s prerogative— 
To give,—and give,—and give. 

—John Oxenham. 
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Methods of Church Work 


REV. E. A. KING, D.D., Editor 


Of all the months of the year August is probably 
_ the worst for church work unless plans are made 
in advance for out-of-door activities. It is hot 
inside of church buildings and many do not go to 
church. The pastor who is unfortunate in having 
a church building that gets heated during the 
week needs to devise some way to cool the church 
_ or make it seem cool. Electric fans, or hand fans, 
open windows, ice water on draught, playing 
fountains, “snow scenes,” etc., have a tendency to 
_ make people think they are cooler than they really 
are. There is no reason why men cannot take off 
their coats and be comfortable. Whatever can 
be done to make people feel at ease will encourage 
-ehurch going in hot weather. 

Most churches can have out-of-door services in 
the evening if they have to hold them on the front 
steps. Picnics, all day meetings for the Women’s 
Society with “pot-luck” lunches make a splendid 
change, and people like it. One church in a 
hot part of the country chartered a steam 
boat and spent Sunday on the water. They held 
Sunday School, had a preaching service, and a 

_pienie dinner and everybody enjoyed a cool and 

refreshing Sunday that was spiritually profitable. 
August is the month for the ingenious pastor. It 
may be that a tent would make a delightful change 
in some places. 

In stone churches it is sometimes possible to 
have a real cool auditorium. One minister 
used to advertise his church in August as 
being ‘‘As cool as a cave.’”’ Another church adver- 
tises its church in the summer as being “The 
coolest place in town except in the ocean.’”’ The 
church is two blocks from the ocean! There are 
seventeen doors to the church and the breeze 
blows through the church deliciously. Try some- 
thing to make the people comfortable. 

Send calendars, church papers, printed matter 


Summer Sunday Service 7:45 p.m.’’ Under this 
is a picture of an open Bible and the following 
announcement: 

Christ said: “Learn of Me.’ How can we, 
unless we read the Life of Christ as presented in 
the Four Gospels? Hear the special book-sermon 
series by Dr. George: 

“The Form of a Servant”—John Mark. 

“The Son of Man”—A Physician. 

“Eece Deus’”—St. John. 

“New Power for the New Church”—St. Luke. 

Great Books for Summer Reading 

A copy of each book given away FREE up to 
300 copies. 

Fine congregational singing. Special music by 
the quartette. 

Join the Big Summer Crowd in the Big Cool 
Church! 

Presumably these books are small booklet 
editions of St. Mark, St. Luke, St. John, and The 
Acts. They may be secured of The Hxpositor. 


KEEP A RECORD OF YOUR READING 

One of the most interesting things a preacher 
can do is to keep a record of his reading. Just take 
a loose-leaf note book and set down the name of 
book or article, author and number of pages. 
Sometimes it is worth while to write a sentence or 
two summing up the article read. After many 
months you look back on the record and you 
either feel pleased or discouraged. It is a check 
on your mental life and reveals habits and ten- 
dencies. It takes only a few moments to make the 
notations and it serves to arouse the mind and 
memory. Try it. 


ELECTRIC FANS FOR SUMMER EVENINGS 


From McAllen, Texas, comes a little book mark 
announcing a sermon on “Is Eternal Punishment 


and short accounts of any special activity to the 
Methods department. We are glad to broadcast 
your successes to the other brethren who read this 
“magazine. The department can be made much 
more worth while if you will thus co-operate. 
Send everything pertaining to this department to 
Elisha A. King, D.D., 1618 Drexel Avenue, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Real?” The sermon was delivered on Sunday 
evening and the minister promised that there 
would be enough electric fans running to make the 
church as cool as a cave. 

Rev. Maude Royden, of London, England, used 
hot weather to good advantage. In the preface 
to her delightful book of sermons, “Beauty in 
Religion,” she says, “It has always seemed to me 
rather a dark fate to be in London in August * * * 
And so it seems to me that on these Sunday 
evenings it might be a good thing for us to try to 
lay aside for a moment something of the strain, of 
the difficulty, of search and of problem, and to 
rest awhile in the beauty and glory of God.” 

Some of the themes of her sermons were: “The 
Meaning of Beauty in Religion,” “Poetry and 


SUMMER BIBLE SERMONS 

The Wesley Methodist Church, of Minneapolis, 

is called “The Church of the Lighted Cross.” The 
alendar carries a picture of the tower. The cal- 
yendar is illustrated with small cuts that attract 
attention. At the bottom of the first page we find 
this line of large black type. “Popular 60-Minute 
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Religion,” “The Beauty of Christ’s Teaching,” 
“The Beauty of Common Things,” “The Poetry 
of Christ’s Teaching,” (4 sermons), ‘‘Poetry of the 
Gospels,” “Religion and Laughter,” ‘Love the 
Creator,” etc. 

At this time of year we usually receive many 
summer sermon topics about Bible mountain 
scenes, Lakes and Rivers of the Bible, etc. 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER SUNDAY SCHOOL 


At St. Johnsbury, Vt., the Sunday morning 
program is as follows: 

A short opening service. 

A five-minute lesson talk. 

Beautiful stereopticon pictures on fascinating 
subjects, with a description of the scenes. 
Variations of pageantry and special services. 

For the Beginners and Primary Departments, 
special sand table work has been planned. 

The morning Sunday School hour has the 
advantage of being at a cooler time of day. It 
also gives a free afternoon to everyone. 

All members and parents are urged to take 
advantage of these special summer programs. 


HAVE AN AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 


Rev. G. M. Calhoun, pastor of the Methodist 
Church, Watertown, S. D., has sent us a copy of 
his invitation to automobile owners to come to 
church. It reads as follows: 

My Friend: 

You are favored in being the owner of an auto- 
mobile. Next Sunday morning at 10:45 we want 
to hold an Automobile Service at our church. It 
would be a fine sight to see your ear drive up with 
a big load of folks. If the family does not fill the 
car, bring some neighbors or friends. Perhaps 
you. know someone who could come only if 
invited to ride. Make that someone happy. 


We feel sure you will want to help make our 
Automobile Service at the Methodist Church a 
great success. May we count on You? 


The invitation was printed on a large card and 
illustrated with an automobile standing in front 
of the church. The subject of his sermon was ‘“‘A 
Religious Automobile.’’ The sermon began a series 
and the pastor says it was a good start and the 
summer slump was avoided. 


THE CALENDAR CLUB 
A Calendar Club is being formed under the 
direction of the Women’s League, to consist of a 
year, 12 months, 48 weeks, and 336 days. Each 
person is to pay a penny a day for a year. 397 
persons are needed and the proceeds, $1449.05, 
will be given to the building fund. Everybody— 

men, women and children should join. 


“A penny a day, From May to May, Will help 
the building fund to pay. Please don’t say ‘nay,’ 
But say ‘yea, yea,’ And hand your name without 
delay” to Mrs. Wainwright, Mrs. Soper or Mrs. 
Miller. Payments may be made by the week, 


month or year.—Ocean Ave. Congl. Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y. aa nae 


ENVELOPE PUBLICITY 
At San Antonio, Texas, one church uses the 
front of an envelope to carry messages. 
we have carries an appeal for money, and a mes- 
sage. The message is printed in red: 


The one 


Your Religion is like a Bicycle, when it stops 


going it falls over. Better keep it coming to 
Church during Hot August. | 
Why not use such good space to advantage? 


BADGER’S AUGUST SERMONS 

Rev. R. E. Badger is pastor of a Methodist 
Church in Milan, Indiana. It is a small town 
community. He printed a very attractive card 
with an announcement of a series of sermons on 
“The Spirit of Jesus in the Life of Today.’’ Despite 
the usual summer attractions in picnics, reunions, 
etc., the summer evening attendance held up 
unusually well. The cards were distributed 
through business houses and hotels. The “copy”’ 
was played up in one advertisement in the local 
paper. The topics are: 

The Spirit of Jesus in the Home. 

The Spirit of Jesus in Business Relations. 

The Spirit of Jesus in Social Pleasure. 

The Spirit of Jesus in Life’s Purposes. 


THE MAN OF GALILEE IN PICTURE, 
SONG AND STORY 


The following program was suggested by one 
arranged by Paul S. Miller of Brockport, N. Y., 
which was published in The Expositor: 

Organ Recital— 
“Grand March” from ‘‘The Queen of Sheba” 
Gounod 
“Andante” from ‘Egyptian Suite” Luigini 
“Pastoral Symphony” from “The Messiah” 
Handel 
Hymn, “Tell Me the Old, Old Story” 
Readings from ‘‘Christ in the Poetry of Today” 
Foote-Crowe 
Prayer 
Organ Response 
Solo, ““O Love Divine’”’ 
First Group of Pictures (The Holy Land) 

Accompanied by Organ Solo, “The Holy City’ 
Second Group of Pictures (Childhood of Jesus) 

Accompanied by Vocal Solo, “Suffer Little 

Children to Come Unto Me.” 
Grace Porterfield Polk 
Third Group of Pictures (The Carpenter) 
Trio Accompaniment, “‘O Master Workman 
of the Race’’ 
Fourth Group of Pictures (River Jordan and 
Sea of Galilee) 
Organ Accompaniment, 
Galilee) 
Fifth Group of Pictures (Baptism and Tempt- 
ation) 

Organ Accompaniment, “Just As I Am” 
Offertory Solo, “Love Not the World” Sullivai 
Sixth Group of Pictures (The Mnistry of Com- 

passion) 

Vocal Accompaniment, ‘Behold There 

Cometh Unto Jesus” from ‘Daughter of 

Jairus”’ Staine 


Nevir 


“Galilee, Bright 
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Seventh Group of Pictures (The Teaching 
Ministry) Lecture 

Postlude, ‘‘Fling Wide the Gates” from “Cruci- 
fixion”’ Stainer 


MAKE JUDICIOUS USE OF THE KODAK 

The pastor of the Gethsemane Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, urges his people 
who go on vacations to take their cameras along, 
take pictures and hand copies of them to him on 
their return. He keeps them until January and 
then they have an evening with their vacation 
pictures. 

In some churches the negatives are used to 
make lantern slides and on some evening in the 
winter they are thrown on a lantern screen. This 
makes a delightful social gathering with lots of 
fun and a good time. The pictures selected for 
such an evening are those that are curious, unique, 
laughable, ete. 


MAKING THE CANVASS BY MAIL 

While you are thinking of your financial plans 
for next season why not try the plan that was used 
by the First Presbyterian Church of Miami, Fla.? 

The deacons decided that canvass for the 
finances for the coming year should be made 
through the mail. A series of letters was sent to 
each member and adherent. They were asked to 
bring their pledge cards with them to the services 
on Sunday which was designated as Loyalty 
Sunday. The only ones called upon personally in 
the canvass were those who did not respond to 
these announcements through the mail. A gift 
for benevolences and for local expenses from each 
man, woman and child was asked for. 


HAVE A BIBLE STORY READING CIRCLE 

Any method that will induce people to read the 
Bible is worth using. One church we know of is 
urging people to read Bible stories, using The 
Expositor plan, “‘A Bible Story for Every Day.” 

The Expositor this year has been printing each 
month a list of Bible stories. The titles are from 
a youth’s viewpoint. These can be obtained on 
cards from F. M. Barton Co., 75 cents a hundred, 
40 cents for fifty, 20 cents for twenty-five, less 
than two dozen a cent apiece. 


A PARABLE FOR YOUR BULLETIN 

“Two men went up into the Temple of God. 
One went to listen to the music critically, as he 
would listen to a concert, and to see if the preacher 
would be able to say some new thing that day. 
The other went to worship God, and the music 
seemed to him fitted to help the soul rise as on 
eagle’s wings; and the simple word of the preacher 
seemed to him the word of God coming from the 
Father through a brother’s heart. And all the 
week God seemed nearer to him because of that 
hour in the Father’s house.” —From “‘Boyology”’— 


H. W. Gibson. 


USE A CHURCH CHECK 
A regular manila mailing tag comes to us all the 
way from Australia! On one side is printed 
“Checking Up On One’s Self.” On the other side 


is an announcement of a Talk to Men by Rev. 
Thomas Hagger on the subject just indicated. 
The items printed on this tag indicate a real men’s 
service, with a men’s choir, and men on the pro- 
gram to speak. 

The idea of using a “tag’’ for an invitation is a 
good one, and indicates that Australian church 
advertising is up-to-date. Some very fine things 
are coming from there these days. Our brethren 
over there are reading The Expositor. 


THE MONTHLY MUSICAL 

“Everybody loves music” says a veteran organ- 
ist in an exchange, ‘‘and will attend the service 
that stresses good music. Many churches find it 
very advantageous to have one Sunday evening 
each month, largely, if not wholly, devoted to 
special music. The writer knows one church that 
uses the last Sunday night of each month with 
most satisfactory results. Everything is planned 
well in advance and the Pastor arranges only for 
Scripture, Prayer and a fifteen or twenty-minute 
sermon. Something special is provided even 
though it may be necessary to spend five or ten 
dollars. Fine violinists, harpists, cornetists, trom- 
bonists, and vocalists have been provided and 
always advertised through paid advertisements 
in the daily papers the Saturday previous. At 
these musicals, special numbers for the organ have 
been provided as well as special renditions by the 
choir. The program usually consists of two open- 
ing numbers on the organ, three numbers by the 
paid talent, two or three numbers by the choir and 
five or six hymns. Does it attract? It does. Does 
it hold interest? It does. Does it interest the 
choir, organist and choirmaster? They will work 
their heads off. Does it pay for its expenses? 
Usually turns additional money into the treasury. 
Does it detract from the spirituality of the service? 
One of the most helpful of the whole month. 
Tiryaite 


FOR A TRACT 
The Church 

The church is the noblest and the best organi- 
zation in the world. 

It furnishes the best examples of righteous 
living. 

It produces the finest specimens of character of 
which the world has any knowledge. 

It exercises the largest influence in the work of 
reform. 

It is one sure and steadfast promoter and 
supporter of reform. 

Whatever good is in the world has come through 
the avenues of the church. 

Both directly and indirectly it promotes and 
safeguards public morals. 

It started all the stir that there has been in 
China. 

It was the awakening power in India and Japan. 

It conserves the peace and happiness of the 
community. 

It promotes honest, progressive and beneficent 
government. 

It does the most to promote the sentiments of 
love, brotherly kindness and good neighborhood. 
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It does the most to promote clean, strong, brave, 
self-sacrificing and efficient citizens and public 
servants. 

It does the most to make and maintain the 
home as a place of virtue, love, righteousness, 
comfort and happiness. 

It sympathizes with the weak, the wronged and 
oppressed and pleads for social justice more than 
any other institution. 

It stands most universally and uncomprom- 
isingly for the right and against the wrong. 

It brings to all classes and conditions of people 
the best and most comforting and hope-inspiring 
messages regarding their sorrows, their sufferings 
and what all must face—death. 

The aim of the church is to proclaim the gospel 
throughout the whole world. 

Give the church your best service. Christ 
loved the church and gave Himself for it. Live 
by the church, stand by the church and die by the 
church.—Selected. 


A CHURCH BOOSTER’S CALLING CARD 

Rev. A. W. Seebart, Baker, Montana, has a fine 
way of getting the co-operation of some of his 
members. He has prepared a printed card on 
which is printed the following request and instruc- 
tions: 
Dear Church Booster: 

It is the urgent request of your pastor that you 
eall on the following persons within the next week: 


The purpose of this call you will find indicated 
below: 

1. To invite and earnestly urge church attend- 
ance. 

2. To invite and definitely urge affiliation with 
our church. 

3. To invite and urge them to join our Chureh 
School. 

4. To interest in the Ladies’ Aid. 

5. To interest in one of the C. E.’s. 

6. To cheer one who is discouraged. 

7. To soothe one who is disgruntled. 

8. To comfort the bereaved. 

9. To encourage one who is ill. 

10. To welcome to our fellowship. 

This is a splendid piece of Christian service. It 
will be of untold value to your church and pastor. 
Please make your report on the blank space below. 

Thank you very kindly, 

All communications on this card should be 
regarded as strictly confidential. 

Dear Pastor: 

Complying with your request, I have called 
upon the persons named and wish to make the 
following report. (If you are unable to make the 
calls please return tnis card unmarked. We will 
mail it to another. 


Visitor’s Report 


HERE IS A SURE CURE FOR 
SUNDAY SICKNESS 
Dr. Never Fail of a United Brethren Church 
(somewhere) is credited with compounding a cure 


for Sunday sickness that usually attacks people 
at about the church-going hour. The prescription 
is as follows: 

On Sunday morning rise at six; use plenty of 
cold water on the face; eat a good breakfast. Then 
mix and take internally a dose composed of the 
following ingredients, namely: 

Will, A desire to be somebody, Determination, 
Self-respect, Push, Energy, Respect for God’s day, 
Respect for God’s book, Respect for God’s House. 
Stir well; add a little love. Repeat dose every 
hour until 9:45 a.m. If the day is stormy apply 
rain coats, umbrellas and overshoes externally. 

(Signed) Doctor Never Fail 


A PUZZLE 
Tell why some folks who see everything going 
on during prayer, fall into deep sleep so soon after 
the sermon begins? 
—Rev. G. A. Leichliter, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GREAT BIBLE CHAPTERS WE OUGHT 

TO READ OFTEN 
Rev. John S. Brinkman, Roodhouse, Ill. 

. The Suffering Chapter. Isaiah 53. 

. The Penitent’s Psalm. Psalm 61. 

. The Glory Psalm. Psalm 19. 

. The Shepherd Psalm. Psalm 238. 

The Blessed Psalm. Psalm 1. 

. The Praise Psalm. Psalm 103. 

. Greatness of God. Isa. 10. 

. The Sermon on the Mount. Matt. 5:7. 

. Lost and Found. Luke 15. 

10. Comfort. John 14. 

11. Crucifixion. Matt. 26:27. 

12. Christ. Matt. 28 (Missionary). 

18. New Birth, John 3. 

14. Christ’s Prayer. John 17. 

15. Love Chapter. 1 Cor. 13. 

16. Resurrection. 1 Cor. 15. 

17. Good Soldier. 2 Tim. 2. 

18. Hero Chapter. Hebrews 11. 

19. New Heaven. Rev. 21:22. 

20. No Condemnation. Romans 8. 

21. Christian Life. Romans 12. 

22. Christian’s Walk, Ephesians 5:6. 

23. Good Samaritan. Luke 10. 

24, Hold Your Tongue. James 38. 

25. Good Shepherd. John 10. 

26. Last Supper. John 18. 

27. Holy Spirit. John 16. 

28. Fellowship. 1 John 1. 


OCONMBAPwWNE 


FARMERS ASKED TO TITHE 
A very fine pamphlet on tithing for farmers is 
issued by the Methodist Church. If you have not 
seen ‘Can a Farmer Tithe?’ send for a sample to 
J. J. Stowe, M. E. Church South, Centenary Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn., or R. S. Cushman, 111 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


FINDING OUT WHAT THE PEOPLE THINK 

In Novia Scotia a minister by the name of 
Rynald C. White serves on a country circuit. In 
his desire to improve the efficiency of his church 
he prepared a series of Round-Table Questions, 
20 in all, on the subject, “What I Think Concern- 
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ing the Church.” He included the Sunday School, 
The Lord’s Supper, the morning service, the mid- 
week service, and three questions in general. These 
three we reproduce. 

1. Is there any particular sermon or text preach- 
ed during last year which you remember? What? 

2. Is there any special text or subject which you 
would like to have dealt with in the pulpit? If so, 
what is it? 

3. Have you noticed the lack of reverence during 
the singing of the last line of the last verse of the 
last hymn and during the moment of silent prayer? 


- Can it be remedied? 


A copy of these questions was sent to each 
member of his church and answered and returned 
after two weeks. Then they were taken to the 
mid-week service, read and talked over. The 
pastor says that the whole experience was valuable 
as well as interesting and helped him greatly to 
plan his work for the coming year. 


HOW THEY BOOST THE CHURCHES 
IN TOPEKA, KANSAS 

We have before us a page of The Topeka Daily 
Capital that carries a big headline, “(Come to 
Church.”” Under that are the pictures of nine 
large, prominent churches, set in squares. With 
each one is given name of church, name of pastor, 
sermon subjects, etc. 

At the bottom of the page, in an appropriate 
space, are the names of about 75 firms and indi- 
viduals. Over this list are the words, ‘‘This page 
was made possible through the public spiritedness 
and generosity of the following individuals, insti- 
tutions, organizations and business firms.” 

This page of publicity appeared on Saturday 
and at the top of the page the editor wrote a strong 
appeal for the churches and urged people to go to 


- church on the following Sunday. A page like this 


en Wet th 


is possible in any city if some bright and vigorous 
minister or layman will undertake to bring it to 
pass. 


A ROUND TABLE ON ADVERTISING 
A most unique round-table conference was held 
in Hotel Bellevue, Boston, sometime ago in the 
interest of church advertising. A practical adver- 
tising man, a layman, had charge. Sixty ministers 
attended and discussed such subjects as “How 
Advertising Can Build Up Church Membership,” 


How About This Summer? | 


Will your church continue its message or will you 
lose your influence during the hot summer months? 
The Parish Paper is an effective method of church 
publicity. It keeps the whole community informed. 
It reaches the indifferent, the neglectful, the saint and 
the sinner—no other agency can do this. It carries the 
message of the church to the whole community. 


We have a small parish paper service for the sma!] 
churches and a larger service for those that want the 
best. Send for free samples and particulars. No 
obligation on your part. 


The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“How Advertising Can Help Build Up the Sunday 
School,’ “How Advertising and Publicity Help 
Advance the Varied Activities of a Modern 
Church,” “Raising Funds by Means of Adver- 


tising.”’ Such conferences are valuable. The 
Minister’s Association of a local city could do 
something of this kind and help pastors greatly. 


DIGNIFY THE COMMUNION SERVICE 

Much is made of the Communion Service in 
liturgical churches and it is reasonable to urge all 
other churches to do the same. At the Porter 
Church, Brockton, Mass., an attempt was made 
to increase the sense of dignity and importance of 
the service. The following program is used there 
regularly: 


SELF EXAMINATION FOR CHURCH MEMBERS 
How many morning services would we have had this past year if everyone had stayed at home when 
I did? How many times would the evening service have been omitted if no one had gone except when I 
was there? How many times would the Sunday School have met if they had met only when I was there? 


How much Christian instruction 
receive if everybody gave as much 
would the Ladies’ Aid, the Woman’s 
People’s Society, the Men’s Brother- 
much as I do? How many people of 
the Gospel, if everyone was as much 
many of my neighbors would have 
the church; how many prayers would 
neighbors, my Church? How many wor 


IF 


ds of testimony spoken for Christ? What kind of a Christian 


would the children of my community 
interest to it as I do? How much 
Foreign Missionary Society, the Young 
hood accomplish, if everyone did as 
darkened lands would have heard 
interested in them as I am? How 
been invited to services; welcomed to 
have been offered for my paster, my 


?2-D excuses stand before Christ? 
ee ein A: CH WOULD THIS BE, IF EVERY PERSON WERE JUST LIKE ME? 


WHAT KIND OF A CHUR 


—From “Carney Community Christian” Michigan. 
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A Hymn, “O love that will not let me go.” 
The Communion Meditation. The Way, the 

Truth, and the Life. 

A Hymn, “Thou art the way.” 

The Reception of New Members. 

The invitation to the Communion. (Congregation 
seated.) 

Ye who do now truly and earnestly repent of 
your sins, and are in love and charity with your 
neighbors, and are striving to live in conformity 
to the will of God, draw near with reverence, faith 
and thanksgiving, and take the Supper of the Lord 
to your comfort. Hear ye the comfortable words 
which our Saviour saith to all who truly turn to 
Him: 

Here follow the words of Jesus. 
A Service of Thanksgiving. 

Minister—Lift up your hearts. 

People—We lift them unto the Lord. 

Minister—Let us give thanks unto the Lord our 

God. 
People—It is meet and right to do so. 
Minister—It is very meet, right, and our bound- 
en duty, that we should at all times, and in all 
places, give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, Our 
Father, Almighty Everlasting God. 
People—Rising. Therefore, with angels and 
archangels, and with all the company of 
heaven, we laud and magnify Thy glorious 
name, evermore praising Thee, and saying: 
Here follows the Gloria by choir and congregation. 
The Administration of the Bread. 
The Bread is partaken together by Minister and 
people. 
The Administration of the Cup. 

The Cup to be taken likewise. 

The Communion Offering. 
The Communion Hymn. 
The Benediction. 
The Organ Postlude. 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 
Which Are You—Tree or Post? 

Have you ever thought of the difference between 
a tree and a post? Only a matter of life. Plant a 
tree and it begins to grow. Stick out a post and 
it begins to rot. The tree lives while the post dies. 
Which are you—a tree or a post? Be a tree in 
your church and live and grow.—Church Chimes, 
Shreveport, La. 


THE USE OF;PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
CHURCH WORK 

Rey. Morrison C. Galloway, of Arapahoe, Neb., 
has sent us a very fine photograph of his young 
people in costume as they are gathered on the 
pulpit platform in a pageant entitled “World 
Service.”” The pastor says, 

“This pageant was put on in connection with 
our Church Night Program, which we ran during 
the months of January, February and March. The 
class in Religious Dramatics under the direction 
of one of the local High School teachers, directed 
this group of young people in this work.” 

: This opens the subject of the value of pictures 
in church work. The history of the church can be 
written with pictures. Interest in church work 


can be aroused with pictures. When you put on 
your canvass for funds, pictures will get you more 
money. Then, too, people who take part in 
pageants, plays, or special events like to have 
pictures of themselves or of their children to keep. 
Enough photographs can be sold to pay for a set 
for the church. We would say from experience 
that the judicious use of photographs is one of the 
best methods of publicity. 


TELL THIS TO YOUR COMMUNITY 
By a Church Treasurer 

“Tf we did not have a church in the community 
where we could go for inspiration, uplift? how 
could we get along? * * * If the message the Man 
of Galilee came to bring is good for us it is good 
for the whole world. 

“What is money? It is a token or payment for 
services rendered—a medium of exchange—a part 
of yourself. * * * When you give money to the 
work of God’s Kingdom you subscribe yourself, 
and put money into that work in a very special 
way. When your envelope is carried to the front 
on the collection plate, just think that part of 
yourself is going up there. Money offers the 


opportunity for people to give of themselves to~ 


the great work of God’s Kingdom.” 


A CHURCH ‘‘AIM” FROM AUSTRALIA 

The Gardiner Church of Christ, Victoria, has 
for its aim: ‘‘The worship of God and the Service 
of Man in the Spirit of Jesus.” 

“Suppose that as an employe I were spasmodic 
in the kind of service I rendered—zealous one 
week, lukewarm the second, and utterly indifferent 
the third; then zealous, and lukewarm, and 
indifferent again, and so on—how long would my 
employer stand such service as that? But is not 
this the kind of soul-winning service I am giving 
God? Or it may be not even as good as this. If 
God’s love for me were to be as spasmodically 
manifested as my love for him how would I fare?” 

—Calendar First Pres. Church, Miami, Fla. 


Some Wholesome Advice 

Don’t stay away from Church because of com- 
pany—bring them with you. 

Don’t stay away because the Church is not 
perfect—how lonesome you would feel in a perfect 
church! 

Don’t become angry and act childish and remain 
away from the house of God because you have had 
your feelings hurt. Be a real Christian, do your 
stunt, and don’t grunt. 

Assist the Church treasurer by paying your dues 
weekly.—The Reminder. 


PRINCIPLES OF STEWARDSHIP 

God is the owner of all. 

Man is a steward and should treat all that he 
has as a sacred trust for which he is accountable 
to God. 

God’s ownership and Man’s stewardship should 
be acknowledged by the contribution of a definite 
portion of his time, energy and possessions to the 
special service of God. 

Faitfulness in our stewardship is the only ade- 
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quate expression of gratitude and loyalty to Jesus 
Christ our Saviour and Lord. 
The whole Bible may be treated this same way. 


HAVE AN OUT-DOOR BONFIRE SOCIAL 

Everybody likes to see a fire even though it be 
on an August night. If you do not live on the 
ocean where a bonfire on the beach is delightful 
oe can have a good time out in the open with a 

re. 

We know a church in California that has an 
annual bonfire social about this time of year. It is 
in a rural district. The young men gather the fuel 
and build the fire back of the church building in a 
large yard. Chairs are placed in the yard not too 
near the fire, but where everything that goes on 
may be easily seen. The program consists of 
games and stunts around the fire. Watermelons 
are provided for the whole crowd, old and young 
alike. 


SONG AT DEDICATION OF A CHURCH BELL 
We have many requests for dedication services, 

including church bells. At Chester, Vt., a bell 
was dedicated and this song was sung to the tune 
of “Sweet and Low.” It was a memorial bell and 
bore an inscription ending with these words, ‘“‘To 
live in the hearts we leave behind is not to die.” 
The dedication service is quite simple but this 
song is unusually good. You may wish to use it 
sometime: 

Sweet and clear, 

Far and near, 
Notes of a silvery bell! 
Swing, sing, 
Swing and sing, 

Hallowed Memorial Bell. 

Down through the peaceful valley flow; 

Out to the listening mountains go; 

Winging our thoughts above, 

Come ye weary ones; 

Sinful, sorrowing ones, 

Come! Come! Come! 


Sweet and clear, 
Far and near, 
Notes of a silvery bell! 
Swing, sing, 
Swing and sing, 
Hallowed Memorial Bell, 
Counting the hours of our lives away; 
Calling the people to praise and pray; . 
Singing of hope and heaven. 
Come where love is found; 
Come where joys abound; 
Come! Come! Come! 


A MOTION PICTURE CREED FOR CHURCHES 

Jesus was an eye-gate teacher. An ounce of 
pictures is worth a ton of talk. Nine-tenths of 
our knowledge comes through the eye. Two 
thousand churches now are using motion pictures. 
These simplify truth. The voice goes in one ear 
and out another—pictures stick. The way to 
combat evil is to replace it with something good. 
Motion pictures are the great present day oppor- 
tunity of the Church. God projected the first 
moving picture as a lesson, in the rainbow, after 


Printed Specialties 
for Pastors and Churches 


Just tell us that you are interested and we 
will send you free samples. We print the 
single and duplex envelopes, Easter and 
Mothers’ Day supplies, and all sorts of 
specialties for use in church work. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 


Cedar Falis, Iowa 


The Shears of Delilah 
One of the fifteen great Revival Addresses in Bible 
Messages, Vol. V. 

See page 1099, May Expositor 
M.E. & B. H. WILLARD Danville, Illinois 


Bottle Sermon 


A unique object sermon that your people will talk about 
for years. Can be used by anyone with the aid of a few bottles. 


25 cents. 
G. A. ECKSTRAND, Lostant, Ill. 


Stereopticon Slides 


Story of Pilgrim Fathers, ‘Some Mother’s Boy,” “Cost of 
Freedom,”’ “‘Life of Christ,’’ ““Boy Scouts,’’ “Ben Hur,’’ “Other 
Wise Man”, “Quo Vadis,” “Passion Play,” “Life of Washing- 
ton,”’ “Bell and Flag,’’ ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’”’ “Billy Sunday” 
‘In His Steps,’’ ““Yellowstone National Park.’”? Numerous Evan- 
gelistic Sermons (Illustrated). Card brings complete list. 


WILLIS P. HUME, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


ERSISTENT 
UBLICITY 
AYS 
any Church, anywhere. 
Your Church may be greatly advantaged by our simple, 
adaptable, inexpensive Publicity material and method. 


GEORGE H. CROW Maiden Rock, Wis. 


VACATION TIME 


Is your church prepared to take care of all your 
people that will be vacationing this month? If 
you have any doubts about this, write and let us 
send you samples of just the thing you are hunt- 


ing for. 
The Church Press Lostant, Ill. 


the Flood. This was Christ’s way of teaching. 
His parables are motion pictures in words. That 
is the best teaching in the world.—Bulletin of 
St. Mark’s, Detroit. 


FROM ONE CHURCH CALENDAR 

We advertise ‘‘a cordial Christian fellowship,” 
and “a democratic church with a community 
vision,” let us keep it such. Park all selfishness in 
the vestibule and think of others, particularly the 
“stranger within our gates.” No condescension 
and no cliques are ever excusable in a Christian 
church; we are all brethren here. 
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GOLD-MINING IN THE SCRIPTURES 


The Expositor’s ‘“Expositions’’ 


SQ@ME STRIKING THEMES FROM THE 
EPISTLE OF JAMES 

The International Sunday School lesson for 
August 2nd is the Epistle of James. There are 
many impressive practical sermon themes in this 
Epistle. 

James 1:17. To Give is of God. 

Pasa dosis agatheh kai pan dohrehma teleion 
anohthen esti, katabainon apo tou Patros tohn 
phohtohn. Every gift (that is) good, and every 
bestowment (that is) complete is from above, 
descending from the Father of lights. 

Scholars have puzzled much over the rest of 
this verse, par’ hoh ouk eni parallageh, eh tropehs 
aposkiasma, with whom can be no variation, 
neither shadow (that is) cast by turning. But here 
the simplest, most obvious explanation is the best. 
James is thinking of the sun, the unchanging sun 
which pours unceasingly its benedictions upon the 
earth, as a type of God, patehr tohn phohtohn; but 
in natural contrast with this he thinks of the fickle 
moon, shadowed, darkened, sometimes obliter- 
ated, by its own variations. Thereupon he 
exclaims, “‘God is not like that uncertain moon, 
but sun-like shines on endlessly, daily loading us 
with benefits and blessings.” 

But the main sermon theme inheres in the first 
half of the verse and its positive affirmation: To 
give, to give unceasingly, abundantly, lovingly, 
this is of the very nature of God. 

1. Life’s Best is Given! “At the devil’s booth 
all things are sold;’”’ but every best blessing of life 
is a gift. (1) Nature’s blessings are given. Sun- 
shine, air, water, beauty of skies and ocean and 
landscapes, are all a free gift. ‘No price is set on 
the lavish summer; June may be had by the 
poorest comer.” (2) Humanity’s best blessings 
likewise are given. “Love gives itself, but is not 
bought.”’ True friendship is not for sale. (3) 
God’s blessings are given, not sold. Peace of 
conscience, love, joy, eternal life, heaven, are all 
free gifts. 

2. God Gives by Necessity of His Own Nature! 
He is the Eternal Sun, pouring forth floods of 
Light. He is the Eternal Fountain, from which 
well forth floods of Living Water. He gives, and 
beseeches us to take. Grace, mercy, peace, life, 
love, holiness, joy, are poured out to all who will 
accept. “No, every one that thirsteth, Come!” 
“Whosoever will!” Free, free, free! ‘’Tis heaven 
alone that is given away; ’tis only God may be 
had for the asking.” And God’s only complaint 
concerning any man is that he should refuse to 
accept the gracious gifts God freely offers him. 

3. “It is more Blessed to Give than to Receive.” 
God’s own eternal joy is in measureless outflow of 
blessings unto all sentient beings; and every son 
of God shares in God’s divine joy, when he himself 
becomes a giver, passing God’s blessings on to 
others. 


James 1:19. Swift to Hear, Slow to Speak, Slow 
to Wrath. 

Estoh pas anthrohpos tachus eis to akousat, 
bradus eis to lalehsai, bradus eis orgehn. Be every 
man swift unto the hearing, slow unto the speak- 
ing, slow unto anger. 

Probably James was quoting a popular proverb, 
and he introduced it by saying, Iste, adelphoi mou 
agapehtoi, Ye know this (saying) my beloved 
brothers. But at any rate this is the text for a 
most telling and practical sermon on the wisdom 
of listening, the folly of much speaking, and the 
greater folly of being quick to anger. 

James 1:22-25. Hearing and Doing. 

Ginesthe de poiehtai logou kai meh akroaatai 
monon paralogidzomenoit heautous, But become 
doers of the word, and not merely listeners self- 
deceived. And following this exhortation James 
goes on to picture the two in contrast with each 
other, the man who only listens, and the man who 
both hears and does. The first is one who has a 
transient impression, but goes away and quickly 
forgets all about it, as is true of so many at 
“revival meetings;’” the other is a thoughtful, 
earnest man who looks intently, earnestly with 
persistent attention at God’s truth and his own 
duty, makes up his mind determinedly, and then 
obeys. ‘‘This man shall be blessed in his doing.” 
“If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.”’ 

Acts 26-28. ‘‘Almost Persuaded to be a Christ- 
ian.” 

A change that seems tragic, in view of the num- 
ber of earnest sermons it has “beheaded,” is made 
necessary by the revised translation of Acts 26:28, 
“Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
But whatever the fate of our sermons, we must 
accept Scripture as it is. 

However, no great Gospel message hangs upon — 
any one Bible verse, no matter how usable the 
preacher finds that one form of words. There are 
other texts. For example, the earnest-hearted 
rich young man, whom Jesus loved but who made 
the “great refusal,’ furnishes a far more poignant 
and impressive case of “almost persuaded’ than 
is that of the luxurious, worldly, haughty cynic, 
the immoral king Agrippa. 

Ho de Agrippas pros ton Paulon (epheh). En 
oligoh me peitheis Christianon poiehsai, But (the) 
Agrippa to (the) Paul (said), In a little ME thou 
talkest-over to make (to be) a Christian! 

“Tn little’ may mean in a little time, or with a 
little argument, or right off-hand (“right off the 
bat!’’); but at any rate the answer was spoken 
“with good-natured contempt, a scarcely sup- 
pressed smile, a courtly wit, perhaps with derisive 
irony.”’ (Dr. Ormiston.) 

This text also is for exceptional use, but fur- 
nishes a searching sermon for the purse-proud, or 
the place-proud, of whom the world still has 
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_ thy laws. 


_ know thee better. 


_ many, who feel themselves, as did Agrippa, above 
_ the claims of the lowly Nazarene, and who smile 


SOME PASTORAL PETITIONS 

Our Heavenly Father, keep us ever in mind of 
May they be as a shield against temp- 
tations. Then shall we seek true repentance and 
labor earnestly that all thy wandering children 
may find the way back to thy heart of love. Amen. 

O God, we would be thy disciples but our own 
ease and comfort are so dear to us and the world’s 


_ needy and sinful are so unlovely that we hesitate 
to follow Christ in this ministry. Show us our 
_ way and be thou with us. 


Amen. 
O God, our Father, who hast such riches for the 


children of men, prepare our hearts for thy bless- 
ings. 


Win our minds away from material things. 
May we not be easily daunted nor turned aside 
but may we move towards thee and there abide. 
Amen. 

Our Saviour, may our fellowship with thee be 
very real. Let us know thy way of life that we 
may follow thee to God. Help us to discover 
hidden riches of companionship and teach us new 
duties that through obedience we may come to 
Amen. 

O God, help thou our faith. May it grow as a 
tree planted by the rivers of water. May men 


- find in their lives evidences of living, healing faith, 


so learning to rejoice in Christ our Saviour. Amen 


PENITENCE AND PETITIONS 
King of men and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hast made a great marriage feast for 
thy Son and sent forth thy servants to call us that 
are bidden to it: we have refused to come. Thou 
sendest again and again and hast made all things 


ready. We have made light of thy call and gone 


our ways and even hurt thy servants. We that 
are bidden are not worthy; yet be not very wroth. 


Destroy us not; but send forth thy servants yet 


again to call us as well as others to the feast. And 
grant that we, repenting and turning, the one from 
his ease, the other from his business, may yet be 
found by them in the highways and constrained 
to come into that great supper of the Lamb. 
From all deafness to thy call and preoccupation 


with self-chosen ends, deliver us, good Lord. 
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: 


From slackness in seeking thy will for ourselves 
and others; from self-seeking and indifference to 
others in the work of earning a living; from con- 
formity to the world, and contentment with less 
than the best, deliver us, O God. From neglect 
to hallow the common life of business; from pride 


- of class or race, from carelessness of speech and 


PULPIT AND PASTORAL 
PRAYERS 


Aids to the Worthy Leading of Public Devoiions 


in gentle ridicule at the suggestion that they might 
become His followers.—R. C. H. 


action, and from all contempt of others, deliver 
us, good Lord. 


PRAYER FOR COURTS OF JUSTICE 

(Do we not as ministers omit or very seldom 
pray for courts of justice? We have judges and 
lawyers in many congregations. Would they not 
feel a deeper responsibility if they heard them- 
selves prayed for occasionally?) 

O Lord God, the supreme Governer of all the 
earth, look down, we pray thee, upon all who bear 
rule among thy people, and more especially upon 
those who are appointed to execute justice. Give 
them wisdom and grace, we beseech thee, rightly 
and impartially to discharge this their solemn 
duty, that so the things which are amiss may be 
reformed, vice abandoned, truth supported, inno- 
cence relieved, strife and contention abated, and 
thy glory maintained. Have compassion upon all 
who are in prison or in bonds, and convert all who 
are in sin or error; through the merits and media- 
tion of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


PRAYER FOR THE NATION 


O God, who hast called our nation to a place of 
trust and responsibility throughout the world, we 
humbly thank thee for all the ways in which thou 
has blest and guided us unto this day. We confess 
before thee, with shame, all that has been evil in 
our history, and all that even now makes us 
unworthy to be called a Christian nation. Take 
from us, we pray thee, all pride and greed and 
injustice, and grant to us the spirit of unselfish 
service which alone can make us great. And may 
the love of Christ be so truly shown forth among 
us that his Name may be glorified among all 
nations, we pray thee, O God. That a wise and 
humble spirit may prevail in all the councils of our 
nation; that those who bear rule may be delivered 
from unscrupulous ambition, selfish rivalries and 
false judgments; that parents may train up their 
children in right ways; and that children may be 
taught to face and grapple with the evil that is in 
the world, and grow up a generation to love and 
praise thee, we beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. 
That men of wealth and ease may not miss the 
true end of life; that men of poor and humble lot 
may keep their self-respect and be preserved from 
misery and bitterness of soul; that social life and 
industry may be so ordered that one man’s good 
may not be another man’s hurt, and that all may 
have their fair share of wealth and freedom; and 
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that men and women may eagerly respond to every 
eall to sacrifice and service, so that the ends of the 
earth may see thy salvation, we beseech thee to 
hear us, O Lord. 


THE WORK AND WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 

O Lord, thou hast planted us in thy vineyard 
and fenced us about with a guarding wall, and 
given husbandmen to care for us. We have not 
repaid thy tending; thou comest to us seeking 
fruit—and findest none. We are barren and do 
but cumber the ground. But, O Lord, suffer us 
yet a while—continue unto us thy care and 
nourishment. And then, O Lord, make us truly 
fruitful, let us yield thee some faithful recompense 
for all the pains thou hast bestowed upon us. 
From all slighting of thy love and neglect of thy 
benefits offered us freely in Christ Jesus; from half- 
hearted following of our Master and want of power 
and conviction in our preaching, deliver us, good 
Lord. From all coldness and indifference towards 
the missionary work of the Church; and from lack 
of sympathy and prayer for those without the 
Gospel of Christ; from sentimentality and insin- 
cerity in worship, from lack of zeal for truth, and 
from trifling with our own souls or those of others, 
deliver us, good Lord. 

That amid the change and unrest of the present 
time, the Church may be cleansed and renewed by 
thy Spirit; that the Church may take its full share 
in all efforts for social reform, for the healing of the 
sick, the clothing of the naked, the feeding of the 
hungry, we beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. That 
the Church may be freed from prejudice and fear 
in its attitude towards Labor and the Women’s 
Movement; that the Church may be zealous in 
laboring for the removal of oppression and injustice 
and the promotion of righteousness and peace; 
that the Church may take its place in all national 
movements, so that the Name which is above 
every name may be known and magnified through- 
out the earth, we beseech thee to hear us, O Lord. 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE CHURCH 


O Lord of the vineyard, who hast made this 
earth the soil for our souls and set them here to be 
trained and watered and fed with thy grace that 
they may bear fruit in this life and finally be 
worthy to be transplanted to thy paradise, we 
praise and glorify thy holy Name. For thy 
Church, the pillar and ground of the truth, the 
mother of saints in all ages and all lands; for the 
great cloud of witnesses with which we are encom- 
passed, the noble army of martyrs, the goodly 
company of the prophets, and all holy and humble 
men of heart; for our fellowship with so great a 
society, especially for the clear souls through 
whom we have seen the light and all the Christlike 
men and women we have known, we praise and 
glorify thy holy Name. For the goodly heritage 
thou hast given us, for all opportunities to work 
and worship in thy Church, for the sacraments and 
all means of grace, by which our bodies are made 
temples of thy Spirit and our minds instruments 
of thy truth; that thou hast ordered men to be 
stewards of thy mysteries and ministers of thy 


Gospel; that thou hast called us all to be kings and 
priests in thy Kingdom of thy Son; that thou hast | 

in our day kindled in our hearts a longing for the 
unity of thy Church and a hope of its accomplish- 
ment, we praise and glorify thy holy name. Amen. 


PRAYER FOR THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 

Gracious Father, we humbly beseech thee for 
thy holy Church throughout the world. Fill it 
with thy truth; in all truth with all peace. Where 
it is corrupt, purge it; where it is in error, direct it; 
where it is superstitious, rectify it; where anything 
is amiss, reform it; where it is right, strengthen 
and confirm it; where it is in want, furnish it; 
where it is divided and rent asunder, make up the ~ 
breeches of it, O thou holy One of Israel, for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


His Best Investment 

Matt. 6:19, 20. Business men are always advis- 
ing us who have little money to choose safe and 
profitable investments. We all like to do so, 
though we are comforted by the number of times 
that ‘“hard-headed’ business men, bankers, 
financial advisers, and the rest get caught on their 
own investments. The papers reported that Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan’s vault, after his death, 
revealed an amazing amount of utterly worthless 
investments which he had taken for one reason 
and another. 

Mr. John H. Converse was at one time head of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works and a very wealthy 
man, with widely scattered investments. Some 
one asked him what he considered his best invest- 
ment, really meaning the usual thing. But Mr. 
Converse said it was not what his inquirer sup- 
posed, for his best investment he considered to be 
a hospital which he built at Miraj, India, for Dr. 
Wanless’s work. It seemed to have brought 
larger returns in the coin that was best worth 
while than anything else he had done with his 
money. 

The interesting feature of this investment is 
that Mr. Converse has been receiving income from 
it ever since he made it, and he has been in heaven 
for a number of years. It is the kind of income 
that is especially welcome to people where he is, 
for souls are constantly going there because of the 
teaching they have had in the hospital while they 
awaited. bodily cure. In addition, the world is 
drawing an income from the investment after he 
is gone. 

It does not require a rich man to make invest- 
ments of this sort. You could make some yourself 
im yeu cared to do so.—Rev. Cleland |B. McAfee, 


SUNDAY SPORTS 


There is absolutely no justification for Sunday 
baseball and similar sports. A thousand people 
look on while perhaps twenty people take exercise 
and this is done in the name of health. If all 
families would take quiet walks together on Sun- 
day afternoons, the result in health and happiness 
would be worth in one Sunday all the Sunday ball- 
games that ever were played. 
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BIBLE CROSS WORD PUZZLE, No. 138 


. Suitable. I 
. Atown. 2 Kings 15. 
. Negative. Lu. 12. 

. Rough country near Canaan. 
. In this manner. De. 26 
. Affirmative. 
. Conjunction. 


Horizontal 
Co. 7. 


Matt. 17. 
Ps. 7. 


An exclamation. Job. 39. 


. More than one. Gen. 6. 
. Second son of Caleb. 
. Father of Abner and Kish. 
Second son of Judah. 
People living east of Tigris. 


Made crooked. Ps. 7. 
Cattle. Gen. 41. 


- Afood. De. 
- To depart. 

- So. Nu. 15. 
. Pronoun, plural. Gen. 3. 
. Stride. Ps. 37. 
. A stain or blemish. Num. 19. 
. Atool. Exod. 21. 
. Loud noise. 
. To bind. Prov. 6. 

. Crawl. Ps. 104. 

. To make effort. Ps. 139. 
. Preposition. 


2. 
Gen. 16. 


37 


Hos. 11. 


2 Chron. 8. 


Josh. 11. 


I Chr. 2. 


I Ch. 8. 


Gen. 38. 


Ezek. 23. 


. City in Canaan. Gen. 14. 

. Part of verb, “To be.”” Rev. 1. 
. Royal city. Gen. 12. 

. Atmosphere. Ac. 22. 

. A planet. Hab. 3. 

. Value. Deut. 32. 

. Mighty. Prov. 18. 


Vertical 


. Ashepherd. Jer. 10. 


Son of Peleth. Num. 16. 

To recompense. Ex. 22. 

Part of face. Ps. 19. 

Israelite who took a foreign wife. Ez. 10 
Land where Cain dwelt. Gen. 4 


. Either. Acts 17. 

. Fireplace. Jer. 36. 

. Possess. John 1. 

. Final end. Gen. 3. 

. Town in Judah. Josh. 15. 
. Afowl Matt. 23. 
peAutrees Ist 1. 

. Behold. Matt. 2. 

. Used by fisherman. Ps. 9. 
. Darkness. Ex. 12. 

. Coarse. Acts 17. 

. Greek form of Noah. Matt. 24. 


9. Consume. 1 Sam. 1. 


CONBWPWNHE 


33. Settled condition of life. Ac. 22. 
34. Part of foot. Gen. 8. 

35. Spun fiber. 1 Ki. 10. 

86. Did kill. 1 Sam. 17. 

87. A vessel. Prov. 17. 

88. Mourning. Heb. 5. 

40. A cavity in the ground. Ps 28. 
42. Personal pronoun. Ex. 9. 

44, Son of Jether. 1 Ch. 7. 

46. Watchfulness. Ezk. 4. 

47. Gone. Job 17. 

50. To perish. Luke 20. 

52. Gate of Temple. 2 Kgs. 11. 

54, Near. 2 Ch. 8. 

56. Negative: Mark 8. 
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Solution of Last Month’s Puzzle. 


BIBLE STORY FOR EVERY DAY 
SEPTEMBER 


Story of Jesus—Continued 


. John 7:1-10—Jesus and His Brothers. 

. Luke 9:51-62—On the Way. 

. John 7:11-24—In the Temple. 

. John 7:25-86—What They Thought of Him. 


John 7:37-53—Division Over Him. 


. John 8:12-20—The Light of the World. 

. John 8:31-59—The Sons of Abraham. 

. John 9:1-12—The Man Born Blind. 

. John 9:13-23—Cross-Questioning. 

. John 9:24-41—Shrewd Answers. 

. John 10:1-18—The Shepherd. 

. Luke 10:25-87—The Good Samaritan. 

. Luke 10:38-42—Martha and Mary. 

. Luke 11:1-13—How to Pray. 

. Luke 13:10-17—The Daughter of Abraham. 
. Luke 13:31-35—Wicked—a Ruler and a City. 
. Luke 14:1-6—Healing on the Sabbath. 

. Luke 14:7-11—The Best Places. 

. Luke 14:12-24—The Excuses. 

. Luke 14:25-35—-Counting the Cost. 

. Luke 15:3-32—Lost: a Sheep, a Coin, a Boy. 
. John 11:1-16—“‘Lazarus is Dead.” 

. John 11:17-44—Lazarus is Alive Again. 

. Luke 17:11-19—The Ten Lepers. 

. Mark 10:13-16—The Little Children. 

. Mark 10:17-22—The Rich Young Man. 

. Luke 19:1-10—The Little Man in a Tree. 

. Mark 14:3-9—The Woman the World Talks 


About. 


. Mark 11:1-11—The Joyous Procession. 
. Mark 12:28-34, 41-44—The Scribe and the 


Widow. 


ABOUT SUNDAY SCHOOL ENDOWMENT 

Legacies left to Sunday Schools like other 
legacies may do more harm than good, or they 
may be real blessings. To be sure the number of 
endowed schools is probably yet not large enough 
to make a very bulky problem, and yet there are 
endowed schools, and the question of legacies is a 
vital one. 

First of all, unless the Sunday School is in- 
corporated it cannot directly receive a legacy. 
To leave a legacy to an unincorporated Sunday 
School, the trustees of the church should be 
made trustees of the legacy. Most churches are 
incorporated, and so can receive and hold proper- 
ty. In case a legacy should be left to an unin- 
corporated school there would doubtless be time 
given by the courts for incorporation. 

It is possible also for a local trust company to 
be made the trustee of the school endowment 
funds, and to administer them according to the 
purpose of the donor. 

Any person who is thinking of leaving money to 
a Sunday School should bestow it so as not to dis- 
courage the giving spirit of the school. A legacy 
to provide running expenses would not ordinarily 
be a wise bequest. A legacy to provide library 
books, or to pay for the Christmas treat, or the 
annual picnic, however, may be of real value, as 
funds for these ends usually have-to be raised by 
special effort. A legacy to keep the Sunday School 
room or building in good repair is also a desirable 
legacy. 

There should always be provision in the will that 
if the need for which the bequest is provided 
ceases to be a burning one that the endowment 
may be used for other objects provided the change 


is approved by the trustees and the court’s consent. 


A church known to the writer has a legacy for 
the poor. There are not enough poor in the 
church to use the legacy upon, and the trustees 
hesitate to proclaim the fact that they have such 
a fund lest the spirit of dependency be increased. 
If the donor had allowed the bequest to be other- 
wise used than for the poor the church would be 
much better off than. it is. 

Be sure that a legacy, if it is to be given, is care- 
fully described by a competent lawyer, so that 
ea will be no trouble from disgruntled heirs. 
—J. E.R. 


DEALING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 

For twenty-five years I have not only been in- 
terested in the church, but actively engaged in its 
works. I have found that nothing can be made 
very interesting that is not first made attractive. 
This is our first business in dealing with young 
people, and it matters not whether you think in 
terms of the church building or in your proposed 
program, for both must be attractive if they would 
be interesting. God in all his work has shown this 
characteristic. To shut out the barrenness of the 
hills here and there a wild flower grows. Let us 
make the church attractive. 

This may be done in two ways—through the 
eyes, or through the ears. Very familiar hymns 
have an added meaning to our youth when dis- 
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“Baga through beautifully illustrated slides. 


And may I further suggest that in pageantry 


4 there is a power almost unknown to many of our 
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churches and Sunday Schools. I would advocate 
the use of pictures, posters, photographs, curios 
and anything that will visualize the truth. One 
could spend an interesting hour on the customs 
of the people of Bible lands. 

But even when we have used every mechanical 
means at our command we may still fail. One 
of the essential rules for creating interest is to be 


_ interested ourselves. As leaders, pastors, teachers, 


_ we must be enthusiastic—in dead earnest about 
_ the things of God. 
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It is highly important therefore that we select 
leaders best adapted for young people’s work, 
those with strong social relations. They should be 


_ interested in athletics and all such games and 


_ diversions as are best adapted to physical welfare. 


+ - ~*. % 


_ Have a program in which both the spiritual and 
_ the social life of our youth shall have rightful 
place. 


Simply because a given person is a good speaker 


_ does not necessarily mean that he will be a good 


leader. Let us first ask a question or two: Does 


_ he love boys and girls? Has he a pleasing per- 
_ sonality? Has he a message and a manner that will 
~ lead them into the sacrificial ‘service of the king- 
_ dom of God? 


In all our plans for youth we are to remember 
that we do not create interest for interest’s sake. 


_ It is the salvation and Christian culture of our 


youth we are to seek most. We must hold in 


- mind the fact that in this heroic and enthusias- 
_ tic age of life, the thing which our youth most 


They want to be going and 
Youth is but another term for 


needs is direction. 
doing all the time. 
activity. 

Aim to sustain interest. There is the possibility 
of losing it, of letting the fires burn low. We can 


_ sustain our interest in the church and the work 


Jesus Christ. 


men were slaves. 


7 


of the church only as we kindle a little fire on the 
altar of our hearts by loving fellowship with 
We must love our church—love 
our youth—love our Lord.—Rev. Lewis Keast, 
M. E. Church, Ishpeming, Michigan. 


WHY THE CLASS SHOULD PROVIDE 
FOR LEISURE TIME ACTIVITES 

Young men today have more spare time than 
young men have ever had. Take the employed 
young men. “Little by little the number of work 
hours per week has been decreased. The eight- 
hour day obtains in all government offices. The 
amount of human effort necessary to operate a 
farm has been and is being greatly reduced. In 
several types of occupation where the strain is 
intense, the number of work hours per day has 
been reduced to seven or even six.” 

In ancient Egypt a large part of the young 
The Greek young men in the 
days of Plato were also very largely slaves. 
Rome when she was mistress of the world brought 
an immense number of slaves to Italy. In all of 
these three nations there were a few young men 
of leisure. They had spare time because others 


slaved. 


But today young men have more leisure than 
they ever had. This is true of employed young 
men and it is still more true in most cases of 
young men who are in school. 

The question is what shall be done with leisure. 
How shall young men use their spare time? Pro- 
fessor Norman E. Richardson well says, “Any 
large portion of time spent in mere physical and 
mental inactivity is mentally and morally detri- 
mental. An idle brain is the devil’s workshop. 
‘Satan findeth mischief still for idle hands to 
do.’ It is a well-established law of life that 
idleness leads to listlessness, apathy, and indif- 
ference. It saps one’s vitality. It leads to per- 
sonal softness and disintegration. The boys and 
young men who are loafing around the street 
corners and pool-rooms in almost every village, 
town and city are the ones who are especially apt to 
get into some form of delinquency. An empty 
mind yields readily to evil suggestions. The 
one method of meeting this nationwide condition 
is to train people to engage in profitable leisure- 
time occupations. Recreation can be used 
as a means of redeeming surplus time. It is the 
one trustworthy antidote to the increasingly 
prevalent laissez-faire attitude of many who 
have time on their hands and do not know what 
to do with it.”’ 

Frequently the between Sunday activities of 
the young men’s Bible Class are thought of as 
bait to keep the members of the class interested 
in the Bible study sessions, and no doubt some- 
thing may be said for this point of view. Primarily, 
however, the class week-day activities are im- 
portant as providing wholesome ways of spending 
spare time and for using spare energy. 

Basket-ball teams, bowling teams, hockey 
teams, base-ball teams do keep young men in- 
terested in the class, but more important still, 
they keep young men wholesomely employed. 
They are a defense against a moral let down. 

A class glee-club or orchestra, a class monthly 
paper in which the news and the articles are 
written and not printed, the meeting of the class 
now and then for debates, these are all forms of 
leisure-time activity which turn the thoughts and 
energies of young men in the direction they ought 
to go.—J. E. R. 


A Story to Tell 


What One Stalk of Wheat Did 


The people of the little town of Grosslasnitz, 
in the north of Germany, wanted a new bell in 
their church tower. The one already there was so 
small and so low of tone that it could not be heard 
at the other end of the town. But the people 
were poor and where was the money to come from? 
Every one offered to give what he could but the 
united offerings did not amount to nearly enough. 

One Sunday, when the schoolmaster, Gotttried 
Hahn, was going to church, he noticed growing out 
of the church yard wall a flourishing green stalk of 
wheat, the seed of which must have been dropped 
by some passing bird. The idea struck him that 
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perhaps this one stalk of wheat could be made the 
means of producing the second bell they wanted 
so much. 

He waited till the wheat was ripe and then 
plucked the six ears on it and sowed them in his 
own garden. The next year he gathered the little 
crop thus produced and sowed it again, till he had 
not enough room to do so longer. Then he divided 
the seed among a certain number of farmers, who 


went on sowing it until, in the eighth year, the! 
crop was so large that when it was put together 
and sold, they found that they had money enough 
to buy a beautiful bell. 

So there it hangs in the church tower, with 
its story and its birthday, October 15, 1729, 
engraved upon it. And above the inscription is a 
bas-relief of a six-eared stalk of wheat, to which 
the bell owes its existence.— Unknown. 


Thoughts on Church Building 


Those who have anything to do with planning 
church buildings should have at least a nodding 
acquaintanceship with the historic styles of archi- 
tecture. And what is equally important, know 
something of the spiritual meaning that lies behind 
each of these historic schools and styles. 

A church is a house of God, the place where his 
honor dwells and his worship is conducted and the 
sacraments celebrated. It should create and 
nourish spiritual emotions and should be arranged 
so that the congregation can listen comfortably 
to instructions in the Word of God. 

Christian churches should be emblems of the 
Faith. God is not the God of ugliness, but of 
beauty. His house of worship should be the 
expression of beauty. 

“Strength and beauty are in his temple.” 

“Worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 

—Rev. George M. Hunter. 


CHURCH BUILDING 


The church should be the noblest, the most 
beautiful and the most stable building in the 
community, Ever since man has worshipped he 
has given his best of art and substance for the 
temple to his deity, with a true instinct of sacrifice 
and reverence. 

The building of a church should be approached 
in this frame of mind. Reverence for God should 
be expressed in reverent architecture in a building 
both beautiful and handsomely built. 

The choice of style, whether Gothic, Classic, 
Romanesque, or Renaissance, is of secondary 
importance. Any style which seems suitable for 
the particular location, congregation and form of 
worship can be adopted with equal success pro- 
vided a good design is made and an honest con- 
struction carried out. 

No imitation nor shams should enter into the 
construction of God’s house. If funds are not 
available to build well in marble it is better to use 
stone, and if stone costs too much, brick is a sound, 
homely material if the design is suitable, and even 
wooden churches are sometimes beautiful if the 
congregation cannot pay for masonry; but no 
church must reflect the dishonesty of building in 
things which attempt to deceive the eye. 

Size is the most important element of cost. 
Quality comes next, and embraces all questions 
of material, design and finish. 


The church must house the congregation, but 
need not be much larger. A well-filled church is 
more effective as a spiritual force than one where | 
great space and vacant pews absorb the service. 

Having determined the seating capacity, an 
allowance of ten square feet for each sitting, will 
give the total area of a modest church, including 
the walls and space for the service; but it is better | 
if funds are in reach to allow more, even up to 
fifteen feet per sitting, though the space occupied 
by each seat is only about seven square feet. 

Having the size of the church determined, the 
next question is how a good building can be built 
for the price available. Simplicity of design, but 
permanence of material should be the character- 
istic of a church. Natural materials—those pre- 
pared during the creation, such as marble, stone 
and slate—are best. A church should be so built 
that the longer it stands the better it looks. 

Up to this point problems can be solved roughly 
without an architect; but the work can go no 
further without the selection of a master to design 
and direct the building operations, a man who has 
built beautiful buildings and whose work has been 
seen by discriminating members of the congre- 
gation. 

An architect’s work cannot be judged by pretty 
sketches nor imposing drawings—it can be cor- 
rectly valued only by work executed from his 
design and under his construction.—William A. 
Boring, Director School of Architecture, Columbia 
University. 


THE CHURCH BELL 

Among the familiar agencies employed in the 
spread of the Christian religion, the church bell 
occupies a most important position. Its history | 
if fully presented, would make a record of fascin- 
ating interest. 

Ever since people first found it necessary, for 
mutual protection or enjoyment, to congregate in 
groups, there have been means for calling them 
together. When danger approached there was 
always a signal to arouse the defenders for as- 
semblage and united effort to overcome the com- 
monenemy. From the crudest metal plate, struck 
with a rock, to the most elaborate trumpet arous- 
ing the sleeping or scattered hosts, the skill of man 
sought incessantly to improve the means for 
rallying humanity. 

Quite naturally, when the spirit of religion 
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spread throughout the world and the faithful 
began to assemble in fixed places of worship, an 
effective means for sending out the invitation for 
prayer and meditation became a permanent 
requisite in temple paraphernalia. The simple 
gong developed into a bell with great sound- 
radiating surface and stronger force to carry the 
tone for miles to the widely scattered worshippers. 
With the increasing wealth of the churches, the 


development of skill and accumulating devotion, 
seeking outward expression, there came in time 
the production of bells that were veritable works 
of art and the costliest metals were often used in 
their production. The introduction of Gothic 


church architecture, with its graceful spire, made 
the. bells suspended high above the surrounding 
buildings a most powerful voice to proclaim the 
message of God. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A Sermon Without Illnstrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Fresh Bait for Gospel Fishermen 


REY. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS ,D.D., Roseburg, Oregon 


Rats That Destroy the Melody 


Eph. 5:18, 19. Some months ago the press dis- 
patches from Paris, France, brought this story: 

“The famous organ in the Trocadero—said to 
to be worth $125,000—is in danger. This mag- 
nificent instrument, the third finest in France, is 
suffering from old age. Five men could blow it at 
one time, but today it takes ten men to provide 
the necessary power. Many of the pipes are out 
of use because rats nest in them.” 


Nesting rats spoil the melody, Sin does the 
same in the human heart. The rats of sin 
must not be allowed tof nest in our thoughts or 
desires or affections, or the sweet music of the 
Spirit will be banished. A clean heart, that seeks 
to be a blessing to others, will set all the joy bells 
ringing and all the melody reverberating. 


Fight Discouragement 


Isaiah 42:4, Alice Freeman Palmer, who was 
elected president of Wellesley College at twenty- 
six years of age, and who has recently been 
awarded a place in the Hall of Fame in New York 
for her remarkable work as an educator, did not 
have an easy path. She was hampered by poverty 
and a frail body. When she entered Michigan 
University at the age of seventeen, she failed in 
her entrance examinations. 

This proved to be not so unfortunate, after all, 
as it brought her to the attention of President 
Angell. He had an interview with her and was so 
impressed with her alert mind and capacity for 
hard work that he asked the examiners to allow 
her to enter on a trial of six weeks, which they did. 
Her preparation had been poor but she set herself 
to the task of ‘‘catching up,’’ working vacations 
and economizing her time until she was able to 
matriculate regularly and continue her studies as 
a properly qualified freshman. 

The man or woman who fights discouragement 
with a brave heart is following in the footsteps of 
Jesus Christ and will not fail to accomplish high 
results. 


The Power of Habit 


Luke 4:16. In Chickamauga National Park, at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, is a unique monument— 
a memorial to a horse. At the time of the Civil 
War, during the Battle of Chickamauga, a young 
cavalry officer on the Union side was killed early 
in the charge. His body fell off the horse, but the 
brave animal, instead of seeking to escape the 
fury of the battle, continued in the thick of the 
fray, galloping along with his companions and 
charging with them for the entire morning. 
Towards noon, when the fighting had subsided 
somewhat, the riderless horse was hit by a stray 
bullet and died shortly after. 

The friends of his dead master who had wit- 
nessed the gallant and almost human bravery of 
the horse buried the remains and marked the spot 
as best they could. Many years after, the State of 
Wisconsin, from which both horse and rider had 
come, erected this fine monument which is known 
as “‘Wisconsin’s Riderless Horse.” 

Jesus had the habit of church going as he had 
the habit of prayer. One can acquire the habit of 
goodness. A man, as a horse, is wonderfully control- 
led by habit. Weshould see to it that we have the 
help of habit in the Christian life. 


Accustom the Ear to Holy Melodies 


Psalm 137:4. Edward Evans, in his book entitled 
“The Margin of Music,” says: ‘Reverting to the 
elementary aspect of the question, I believe that 
if one were to collect as many as possible of the 
melodies which have given the greatest happiness 
to the greatest numbers, it would be feasible to 
compile from them a glossary of melodic terms 
such as would ensure a melodic result with the 
game audience under almost any conditions. 
Then one might take the melodies which have 
given us. much happiness to a more restricted 
circle, and add a list of terms the use of which was 
to be recommened only when the presence of that 
audience could be counted upon. But the com- 
poser who travels beyond these accepted glos- 
garies will always be pronounced unmelodious 
until the new aural habits have taken root, So 
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far as the best ‘advanced’ music is concerned, it 
is melodious to those who know it intimately, and 
whose ear is capable of acquiring new habits, and 
it is unmelodious to those who either do not know 
it or do not want their habits disturbed.” 

The Hebrew exiles could not sing the songs of 
Zion in Babylon where falling on foreign ears they 
could be mocked and despised. How important 
to accustom not only our ears but our hearts to 
the melodies of the skies! 


Be Careful of Your Words 
2 Timothy 2:17. 
“Words, words, 
Ye are like birds. 
Would I might fold you, 
In my hands hold you 
Till ye were warm and your feathers a-flutter; 
Till, in your throats, 
Tremulous notes 
Foretold the songs ye would utter. 


‘Words, words, 
Ye are all birds! 
Would ye might linger 
Here on my finger, 
Till I kissed each, and then sent you a-winging 
Wild, perfect flight 
Through morn to night, 
Singing and singing and singing!” 


Words are important. Words may be sweet as 
songs of singing birds or like poisonous gangrene. 
Give care to the words you let loose to fly. 


Things That Destroy Homes 

Acts 5:1-5. Two families living in one house in 
the town of Algoma near Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
were startled at one o’clock in the morning by a 
ten-ton boulder which had become loosened from 
its moorings on top of a mountain three miles 
away. This great stone crashed through the 
house. It passed completely through five rooms 
of the residence and demolished furniture and 
everything in its path. It was a narrow escape 
for the sleeping occupants. The rock struck and 
demolished the crib occupied by the baby, but in 
some manner the child miraculously escaped 
unharmed. The rock was about ten feet in 
diameter and after wrecking the house rolled 
outside and took off the corner of the garage, but 
missed the car, and crashed into the woodshed 
where it came to rest. 


People are not always so fortunate when their 
homes are wrecked. The boulder that Ananias 
and Sapphira loosened when they conspired to 
cheat God killed them both. 


Escape From Fear 

Isaiah 43:5. “For the first time in my life I 
have no fear.’”’ These were almost the first words 
spoken by Miss Pailous Tartarian, an Armenian 
girl, to her fellow students at West Virginia 
Wesleyan College, which she entered last winter. 
“T have no desire to go back home,”’ she con- 
tinued, “My mother, my two brothers, and one 
sister were massacred by the Turks, and many 


other relatives as well as friends have met the 
same fate.” 

How meagerly we appreciate our freedom from 
fear in America! 


Stagnation, Not Work, Kills 


Joshua 14:10, 11. A Canadian physician writing 
in the Hygeia Magazine, points out that idleness 
more often than work leads to early old age and 
death. He points out that in many of the Oriental 
and tropical lands of the earth, where the people 
lead’sluggish, unenergetic lives, they die at a much 
younger age than do peoples of a more active, 
ambitious temperament. In India, for instance, 
the lifetime of the slow-going, peaceful native 
averages from nineteen to twenty-one years, and 
in China from twenty-two to twenty-five years. 
On the other hand, in the Occident the average 
span of life is from thirty-six to fifty-five years. 
Statistics compiled in New York and Chicago, show 
that the average length of life of a century ago was 
from thirty to fifty years, while today our mortality 
rate has been reduced by twelve per cent, not- 
withstanding the furious pace at which city in- 
habitants are supposed to live. 


Good work and plenty of it taken in the spirit 
of happy adventure makes for long and happy ~ 
lives. How such men as Chauncey Depew and 
President Eliot of Harvard, both going strong 
when they are five years older than Caleb when 
he begged Joshua to let him drive the giants out 
of the hills, give emphasis to the truth that stag- 
nation, not work, kills! 


The Water of Life Through Bethlehem 

John 4:13, 14. This little news item came from 
the daily paper: ‘‘Jerusalem is being supplied with 
fresh water from reservoirs built by King Solomon. 
The water is brought to the city by means of an 
aqueduct which passes through Bethlehem.” 

The Water of Life for all men comes through 
Bethlehem also. 

The Stilled Soul 

Pslam 131:2. Dr. Paul Baulsfield of England 
tells how a man of exceeding irritable and im- 
patient temper improved himself very much. 

For twenty minutes every day he thought about 
all the times he had been irritable, right away 
back to his earliest childhood, and traced the 
growth of this irritability and the occasions on 
which it took place. 

Then he gave himself suggestions to the intent 
that under similar circumstances he would not 
give way to bad temper. He improved so much 
in six months that if he went into a restaurant 
where he was kept waiting for twenty minutes, 
although he still had a tendency to react with a 
violent temper at first, he calmly thought out the 
situation for a few minutes and remained perfectly 
calm and patient. 

The man or woman who stills and quiets the 
soul in the atmosphere of prayer will be able to 
come off victorious over every besetting sin. 


Life Is Great When It Gives Much 
Gal. 2:20. Garibaldi’s friend, Ugo Bassi, wrote: 
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_ “The vine from every living limb bleeds wine, 
Is it the poorer for that spirit shed? 
The drunken and the wanton drink thereof, 
Are they richer for that gift’s excess? 


“Measure thy life by love instead of gain, 
Not by the wine drunk but the wine poured 
forth: 
For life’s strength standeth in love's sacrifice, 
And whoso suffers most has most to give.” 


The Blessing of Cheerfulness 
Proy. 17:22. A poor Italian silk weaver who had 
just one day’s holiday in all the year, sprang out 


of bed resolved to make the most of its sunny 
hour. And as she went out of doors she felt very 


happy in the thought of her freedom and her girl- 


hood and the day’s sunshine. She had also the 
‘bit of sunshine in her heart that a great writer 
once said was needful if one wanted to enjoy the 


beauty of the world. 

She went down the road singing, and Browning 
in his poem shows how that song, all unknown to 
her, brought cleansing and holy challenge to men 
and women. ‘With no aim except to walk in the 
sunshine and sing out the joy she felt, she was all 
‘the while,” as Dr. Hutton says, ‘“‘to be God’s own 
‘sunshine that day, looking in upon certain lives, 
interrupting them, rebuking them, inspiring them, 
but bringing them oneand allfaceto face with God.”’ 
Her song calls back Sebald, as he is about ‘‘to 
fling himself into the abyss of sin.’’ Pippa passes, 
singing— 

“The year’s at the spring, 
The day’s at the morn; 

Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn; 

God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world.” 

The peasant girl’s song reveals the blackness of 
his deed, and forthwith it loses the glamour for 
him. Pippa passes, all unconscious of what she 
has done. Students and girls at their talk and 
their jest, turned to better things. Men were 
recalled to renewed dedication to high service. 
New thoughts rose within them born to her song. 


It came into their lives like the dawn with healing 
At the day’s 
close she wondered how she could touch other 


in its wings. Yet she felt no sign. 


lives, little knowing that she had touched lives in 


the highest and the holiest ways. And Browning 


thought it worth while to use his great genius to 
glorify that influence of a little ragged girl with 
sunshine in her heart and a song on her lips. 


A Pig Story for a Text 

Isaiaha 42:21. A widely read editor of a chain of 
daily newspapers tells a little pig story for a text 
and preaches a significant sermonette from it. 
This is the pig story: “‘A boy sends this information 
to the United States agriculture department. Five 
years ago when he was in the public school he 
bought a pure bred pig, female, eight weeks old. 
Since then his pig has added 100 small pigs to the 
earth’s porcine population. The boy writes: 
‘She paid for my clothes, three years in high school 
and gave me spending money also. I am now in 
the second year in college and she is still doing the 
same.’ This boy has joined the ‘Better Sires— 
Better Stock’ campaign and will work hard to 
improve the pig breed.” 

And this is the editor’s sermonette: “If it were 
possible to improve human breed as we improve 
cattle or swine, civilization would progress 
rapidly. Unfortunately, eugenists make little 
progress. But something might be done. 

“That proud mother of 100 little pigs in five 
years never smoked cigarettes or drank cocktails. 
And the father or fathers did not set before their 
sons the example of bootleg law-breaking and 
contempt for the constitution.” 

I call that a good sermon. 


The Peril of Unstability 

James 1:8. Years ago interested solons from 
Gray’s Harbor and Pacific counties induced the 
Legislature of the state of Washington to set aside 
the usable portions of the Pacific Ocean beach in 
Southwestern Washington as a permanent public 
highway. But they forgot or neglected to call the 
Pacific Ocean into that compact. When the 
Pacific Ocean is in a good humor the waters 
recede, leaving big tracts of newly made ground 
and apparently moving the speedways farther out 
toward the sea. Then comes a period of bitterness 
with property owners at the summer resorts, who 
claim this newly made land. Later ensues a period 
when the ocean furiously beats against the shore 
and carries away great tracts of old shore lands. 
Then comes a season of controversy with summer 
resort people over title to the place where the 
land used to be but isn’t any more. 

The ribbon of sand, hard packed and ideal for 
automobile speeding, moves in and out with 
recurring seasons like an Adams apple in a nervous 
man’s neck. 

The apostle James says that an unstable: man 
is like that shifting highway, you never know 
where to find him; and that a man who is not held 
steady by an earnest faith in God and Christ, is 
always in peril of such a lack of stability: 


Illustrations from the Classics 


REV. GEORGE MACADAM, D.D., Glencoe, Ill. 


(Note. Every use of these illustrations is per- 
mitted except that the right of publication is 
reserved.—Ed. Expositor.) 

: The Transformation of Character 

* 2 Cor. 3:18. “But we all... are changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” 


In the career of Heracles, the great hero of 
Grecian myth and story is revealed the same 
method of character-construction that Paul 
commended when he wrote, ‘But grow in grace.” 
There is in his life story the endeavor to reveal an 
evolution of moral grandeur such as might indeed 
become the ideal of the modern Christian char- 
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acter. His first battles were with monsters of the 
physical world and his first achievements were 
deeds of bodily prowess. Later came recognition 
of the passions, the enemies within his own heart 
and the stories reveal a gradual subjugation and 
control of these to the ideals of unfolding manhood 
and advancing civilization. The early Greeks 
worshipped him in the sacrifice of bulls and wild 
boars as typifying his tremendous physical power, 
but in later times they came to his altars with 
lambs to symbolize the gentler elements he had 
developed in his nature. Finally, when in his 
apotheosis the gods receive him and Hera, his 
life-long enemy, does him honor, we are made to 
feel that it is recognition of a mortal who has 
fought his way up to a triumph over the primal 
human passions, to the supremacy of a moral and 
spiritual manhood. 


The Cry of the Lost Children 

Matthew 18:5. ‘““And whoso shall receive one 
such little child in my name receiveth me.” 

it is said that when Proserpina was carried off 
by Pluto she uttered a cry that was heard over 
all the earth; Hecate, goddess of darkness, and 
Helios the sun-god were disturbed by it. It was 
especially heard by the mothers of earth and each, 
thinking it was the cry of her own child, ran to its 
rescue. Perhaps the truth underlying this story 
is that if the cries of the children who are lost to 
good homes every day could be really appreciated 
and heard they would resound over the whole 
world. Constantly some Pluto from an under- 
world is swooping down upon them and carrying 
them away in his black chariot of evil association. 
If the real tragedy could be seen and the awful 
grief could be vocalized, the attention of the world 
would be focused upon it. Nothing else would 
seem important except the defense of childhood. 
But unfortunately it very often happens that the 
cries of children are not heard by their own 
mothers, who beguiled by social aims and amuse- 
ments are oblivious to them. But Jesus, the dis- 
coverer of childhood said, “Their angels do con- 
tinuously behold the face of my Father in Heaven.”’ 


Personality in the Universe 

John 4:24: “‘God is a Spirit.’””, The mythologies 
of the ancients pay a high tribute to the force and 
beauty of personality. They were unable to con- 
ceive that any object or force of nature could have 
life and beauty apart from it. All the objects of 
the natural world were for them the expression of 
a person—a god, demi-god, dryad, grace or nymph. 
Nature was alive ever and breathed with person- 
ality. Her beauty was the suffusing of her forms 
with invisible spirits and her forces were the 
throbbing of sentient minds and hearts. A tree 
was the expression of a beautiful dryad which 
animated it; every fountain and meadow rill had 
a lovely inmate; water was only the dancing and 
laughter of charming girls: Prymno was a cascade, 
Plexaure a singing rill, Galaxaure, a shady stream, 
while among the rose-trees danced lovely Rhodeia. 
So the stars were but blazing spirits like the 
Pleiades who swung in their orbits to guide and 
cheer gods and mortals. There were, too, malicious 
personalities who peered out upon men with evil 


intent, such as the Will-o’the-wisp who swung his 
tiny lantern to lure travelers into miry bogs and 
quicksands; Momus, the divine cynic, who made ~ 
mortals the butt of his scornful jeer; Oreads living 
in wild and fearsome places to spring out upon the 
unwary; and Furies who delighted to lash the 
violators of law with their stinging whips. To the 
vision of the Greeks everything was dominated 
by spirit and personality. 


A Splendid Farewell to Youth 

Job 5:26. ‘Thou shalt come to thy grave in a 
full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season.” : 

It is pathetic to see old and weakened age, cling- 
ing tothe present, lamentingits weakness, complain- 
ing of its limitations, and hopelessly endeavoring 
to keep its place with youth. How much better to 
accept cheerfully when they come the conditions, 
the beauties and the peculiar opportunities of age! 
The lesson taught us by Entellus, one of Aeneas’ 
heroes is a splendid one. The old man through the 
help of the gods had been successful in the games 
which were being celebrated and Aeneas had 
awarded him a magnificent bull as a prize. As he 
accepted it the old man stood before the Trojans 
and cried, ‘“Know what strength I have had in my 
youthful limbs,” and rearing himself up, with his 
right hand drawn back, he drove “the cruel 
gauntlets directly between the horns, and, batter- 
ing the skull, drove through the bones.’”’ Then 
bidding a farewell to his life of activity and war- 
fare, he retires to the ranks of the old men, with 
these words, ‘‘Here, victorious I lay down the 
gauntlets with my art.” 


Ambition, the Sin by Which Fell the Angels 

Matt. 23:12. “‘And whosoever shall exalt him- 
self shall be abased.”’ 

In the labyrinth which he designed and made 
for the Minotaur, Daedalus and his son Icarus 
were imprisoned. But the father of all inventors 
contrived an escape by making for them wings 
with wax feathers upon which they flew across the 
sea. But Icarus, not content with the achieve- 
ment of his father, attempted a flight to the sun. 
This the sun-god resented and melted the wax so 
that the young man fell into the sea, which was 
named Icarian after him. Ambition is often its 
own undoing by aspiring to something more than 
a reasonable success and reaches out so far that it 
topples to its fall carrying with it all the success 
before achieved. 


The Universal Christ 

Psa. 72:17. ‘““Men shall be blessed in him; all 
nations shall call him blessed.”’ 

Some critics of the Christian religion have 
placed great emphasis upon a claim that proph- 
ecies of the coming of a world-Saviour as well as 
the manner of his birth, were recorded long before 
the Christian era, in the Sibylline Verses—the 
writings of the Roman Sibyls women presumed to 
have been inspired by the gods; and that these 
writings were later plagiarized and appropriated 
by the Christian writers. Constantine is accused 
of trying to prove the virgin birth of Christ by a 
Quotation from Virgil written long before the event: 
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“Begin, Sicilian Muse, a loftier strain, 
The voice of Cuma’s oracle is heard again. 
See where the cycling years new blessings bring; 
The Virgin comes, and he, the long-wished king.”’ 
But it is a blunder to urge this as derogatory to 
the Christian religion, for it only proves that the 
Great Expectation of a Redeemer was a world- 
wide phenomenon; that the “in due time’’ of the 
‘Hebrew Scriptures was recognized by other 
nations and that the Messianic prophecies of a 
‘universal Saviour were not Hebrew alone. It is 
apparent to the student of the Roman and Grecian 
mythologies, that as their religious systems began 
to fail, as despair began to settle upon men who 
were losing faith in Olympian inspiration, it was 
given to some to discern the coming of a ‘“‘Desire 
of the Nations’ who should gather into himself 
the graces and powers of which their myths and 
fables were but shadows and hints. 


Building a City with Music 

Psa. 33:2. ‘Praise the Lord with harp; sing 
unto him with psaltery and an instrument of ten 
strings.” 

The worship of Apollo as the Greek god of music 
or harmony included the art of architecture or 
building. It has in its meaning a profound 
thought which we of modern times might with 
profit discern. Cities and settlements where 
homes are permanently erected can only flourish 
when they are builded on the eternal and divine 
laws, material and spiritual, of harmony and order. 
Music wassaid to have played an important part in 
the building of some of the Greek cities and the 
Greeks never attempted a new colony or laid the 
foundations of a new city without the sanction of 
their God of Musie given to them through his 
oracle at Delphi. The god assisted in the restora- 
tion of the city of Megara. While at work he laid 
his lyre upon a stone which ever after, when struck, 
gave out musical tones. The problems of the city 
will never be solved until the laws of divine har- 
mony and order are followed in their construction; 
its stones will then ring with the tones of harmony. 
“xcept the Lord build the city’? men build in 
vain. 


The Spirit of Complaint 

Phil. 2:14. “Do all things without murmurings 
and disputings.” 

Momus, who according to Hesiod, was the son 
of Night, was the god of criticism or repartee and 
the evil spirit of: complaint and mockery. His 
carping spirit found fault with the perfect man 
Hephaestus made because there were no windows 
in the breast so that the thoughts might be read, 
and when he could not complain otherwise of the 
beautiful Aphrodite he grumbled because when 
walking her sandals were heard. He is repre- 
sented as the personification of a very unlovely 
and unjust disposition and the gods finally ban- 
ished him from Olympus. But he still walks the 
earth and appears in our midst the same disturbing 
and depressing spirit. He sometimes lives in our 
homes, is a brother or sister, perhaps, or he may 
be the father of the family. He mixes up in every 
reform and ruins the hope of more good plans than 


any other spirit. He is present in nearly every 
church and club with a most baleful influence. 
How much happier our Olympus might be if we 
could banish the modern Momus. 


Adverse Winds on the Voyage of Life 

Job 23:10. “‘When he shall have tried me I 
shall come forth as gold.” 

Aeolus, taking pityjon the storm-tossed Odysseus 
gave him all the adverse winds that might afflict 
his further voyage homeward, tied up in a bag. 
But his followers, through curiosity and avarice, 
supposing that it might contain treasure, opened 
the bag, allowing the winds to escape, and thus 
brought upon them the terrible storms that drove 
them from their course and brought shipwreck 
just as they came in sight of the homeland. Thus 
it often is that Providence gives into our hands the 
adverse forces of life and sends us forth under the 
felicitous auspices of Zephyrus. But through 
neglect or selfish striving we let loose upon our 
own lives the evils which bear us from the safe 
course and bring upon the voyage disaster and 
shipwreck. 


The Brotherhood of Man 


1 Peter 3:8. “Love as brethren, be pitiful, be 
courteous.”’ 

Eros, the Greek god of love, received special 
honor as the personification of love and friendship 
between youths and men. The love which he 
inspired was especially helpful on field of battle and 
cemented men together for the accomplishment of 
daring deeds; and so before a battle the Spartans 
sacrificed to him that men might be true comrades 
and support each other. At Samos a festival of 
freedom was held in his honor because he was 
supposed to bind youths and men together in their 
struggle for honor and freedom. At Athens he 
was worshipped as the liberator of the city since 
it was believed that he inspired the comradeship 
of the two heroes who slew Hipparchus the tyrant. 
The mightiest prayer that may be offered for our 
day is that men in the contest with evil and the 
prosecution of the right might sink their differ- 
ences and become true comrades. The Greeks 
were wise in a worship which drew men into a great 
brotherhood, for there is no progress in state or 
institution without this unity. We do well to 
emphasize the world’s great friendships such as 
Jonathan and David, Damon and Pythias. But 
what is more needed is the growth of that spirit 
of human brotherhood among all men in the name 
and memory of Him who said, ‘‘Greater love hath 
no man than that he lay down his life for his 
friend.”’ 


More preachers come from the farms than from 
any other environment, according to Dean James 
A. Beebe, of Boston University School of Theology. 
The alumni of that institution were circularized 
with questionnaires. Nine hundred and twenty- 
four responded. Of these 372 were from the farms, 
142 from the manse. Business sent 48 from the 
homes of merchants, 14 from the homes of manu- 
facturers, and 25 from contractors. The homes of 
professions reported only 35. 
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Personal Experience Illustrations 


REV. A. F. HANES, South Brownsville, Pa. 


Drifting 

Heb. 2:1. (R. V.). It was my privilege to accom- 
pany a friend upon a little fishing trip to the 
Monongahela River in the vicinity of Brownsville. 
He had secured a skiff, plenty of fishing tackle and 
bait, and we were off one morning before it was 
fully dawn. Rowing out near the center of the 
river he threw out a large stone fastened to a rope. 
as an anchor. Then we baited our hooks and 
proceeded to fish. 

Presently my companion leaped to his feet, 
hastily grasped the oars, and began to row like 
mad, urging me to draw in the anchor while he 
labored at the oars. 

In thoughtless security he had not noted the 
gradual drifting of the little boat nearer and 
nearer to the dam several hundred feet below. 
When he finally awakened to the danger we were 
but a very short distance from the dam. 

“Therefore we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which were heard, lest haply 
we drift away from them.” 


A Careless Word 
Psa. 34:13. 
One day a careless word I dropped, 
And in a trusting mind it popped, 
And lived and grew and never stopped— 
That careless word of mine. 


Just like an evil weed it grew, 

And stained that pure life through and through, 

And made his heart and mouth foul, too— 
That careless word of mine. 


Today, that child to manhood grown, 

Broadcasts the seed which I have sown, 

And now to many a youth is known 
That careless word of mine. 


A goodly sum I’d gladly pay 
To any man alive today, 
If he would tell me how to slay 
That careless word of mine. 
We used to sing, “Kind words can never die.” 
The tragedy of life is that unkind words are just 
as virile. They live just as long. 


Christ Exalted 
John 12:32. When I was a child on a farm in 

West Virginia we used to have bees. When they 
swarmed we brought out bells, tin pans and other 
noise-making apparatus and made the community 
ring with unharmonious sounds, while one member 
of the group with a bucket of water and a cup 
poured a continual shower into the helpless 
swarm. Sometimes after a while they would 
settle on a limb of a nearby tree, from which they 
were transferred into their new home. 

One day the swarm refused to settle, but con- 
tinued to wander about aimlessly here and there 
for almost half an hour. But tiring out, they 
finally began to settle in various little groups 
about the yard, some in a bush, others on the limb 
of a tree, and still others on one of the palings. 


They were especially quarrelsome, and few of us 
had escaped without stings. While we as children 
began to celebrate the victory, and were especially 
happy in the fact that there were not one but 
many swarms, father busied himself looking about 
in the damp grass. At length his search was 
rewarded in the discovery of the queen bee. Quite 
helpless she lay in the grass at our feet while with 
noise and fuss we endeavored to control her dis- 
couraged flock. 

Placing the queen upon a branch which he had 
broken from a tree, he held her first near one little 
group, and then to another. The change resulting 
was marvelous. Standing in the midst of the 
divided throng he held aloft their queen and the 
whole multitude rushed to her like mad. In a few 
minutes there were a united, happy family, and 
the transfer into their new home was easily made. 
What a lesson for the church of Christ! ‘As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up.” “TI, if I be 
lifted up from the earth will draw all men to me.” 
The world is still declaring as did the Greeks: 
“We would see Jesus!” 


Neglect 

Heb. 2:3. Recently a friend of mine had the 
misfortune to run a small splinter under one of his 
finger-nails. He had little faith in what he chose 
to call the theory of germs, and refused’ to seek 
any treatment. A short time afterward dangerous 
streaks of red were to be seen on the arm, and he 
became annoyed with shooting pains. He still 
refused to consult a physician, declaring it was 
nothing to be alarmed about. After spending a 
sleepless night, he reluctantly consented to go to 
a doctor, but it was already too late. Even the 
amputation of the arm failed to check the deadly 
poison. He lost his life through neglect. ‘‘How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” 
What must I do to be lost? Nothing! 


How to Figure the Value of an Education 

It is estimated that a college education mutli- 
plies the value of a life career over a common 
school and a high school education by 94. 

Over a common school education by 215. 

Over no school education by 817. 

If you have a common school education your 
life is worth 3 8-10 times as much to the world as 
though you had no education 

If you have a high school education, your life is 
worth 23 times as much as if you had only a com- 
mon school education and 87 times as much as if 
you had no education. : 

If you have a college education, your life is 
worth 9/4 times as much as if you had only a high 
school education; 215 times as much as if you had 
only a common school education, and 817 times as 
much as if you had no education. 

Of the notables in ““Who’s Who,” out of 10,000 
men considered successful, 7,700 have a college 
education. 
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COMMUNION SUNDAY 


THE HOMILETIC YEAR—August 


MISSIONARY SUNDAY 


COMMUNION SUNDAY 


COMMUNION TEXTS AND THEMES ~ 
__ Here are different phrases or ways in which the 
_ Lord’s Supper can be looked upon. Each phrase 
forms a suggestive theme for the Communion 
_ address. 
_ The service may be considered as: 
_ 1. The Memorial of the Lord: “In remembrance 
of Me.” 1 Cor. 11:25. 
_ 2. The Partaking of the Divine Life. ‘““He that 
_eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood—.”’ John 
«66:54. 
_ 3. The Silent Testimony: ‘‘Ye do show the 
Lord’s death.” 1 Cor. 11:26. 
_ 4. The Sign of Our Hope: “Till He come.” 
7d Cor. 11:26. 

5. The ‘‘Breaking of Bread:’’ ““He was known of 
them in breaking of bread.” Luke 24:35. 

6. The Supper of the Lord: 1 Cor. 11:20. 

7. The Service of Communion: “‘The communion 
of the blood of Christ.” ‘The communion of the 
body of Christ.’’ 1 Cor. 10:16. 

8. The Eucharist: “He gave thanks.”’ Luke 22: 
7, 19. 

9. The Ordinance: 
Lord.” 1 Cor. 11:23. 

10. The Mass: “Let us keep the feast.’ 1 Cor. 
5:8. 

- 11. The New Passover: “Christ our Passover.” 
d-Cor: 11:25. 

12. The Sacrament: ‘This cup is the new cove- 
nant. 1 Cor. 11:28. 


Bread From Home 

A young French soldier lay in a hospital in 
Geneva. They wrote to his father far away in 
Brittany, and as soon as possible the old white- 
haired sire of seventy years stood before him. 
“You must not die!” cried the old man. But the 
youth protested that nothing could tempt his 
appetite, and the doctors had given him over to 
die. Then the old man took from his knapsack 
one of the common loaves of rye bread, such as 
are eaten by the peasants of Brittany. “Here, my 
son, take this; it was made by your mother.” The 
sick lad turned his heavy eyes, and, stretching out 
his hand greedily cried, ‘Give it me, father, I am 
hungry!” As he ate, his eye lighted up, the blood 
came back to his face, and large tears rolled down 
his cheeks and he said: “It’s good, so good, the bread 
from home!” From that hour the sol]‘lier began to 
get well. So the “Bread of God” is what we need to 
strengthen our souls. It is this bread we get in 
the Lord’s Supper. 


Monarchs At The Lord’s Table 
After his coronation King George III received 
the Lord’s Supper, after the usual custom; but 
when the two Archbishops came to hand him 


“T have received of the 


from the throne, he stopped and said that he 
would not receive it with the crown upon his head. 
The crown was then taken off. He then bade the 
Queen take hers off, but on being told that it was 
pinned on, said, ‘‘Well, then, let it be understood, 
that Her Majesty received it not as a Queen but 
as a Christian.”’ There are no distinctions at the 
Lord’s table. 


Bringing Christ to Mind 

A quaint old man used to carry a little book, 
which he took very often from his pocket, and 
which he called his “biography.” It had only 
three leaves, and there was not a word written on 
any of them; yet he said the book told the whole 
story of his life. The first leaf was black—that 
was his sin; that was his condition by nature. The 
second was red—that was the blood of Christ. 
The third was white—that was himself washed in 
Christ’s blood and made whiter than snow. His 
book told the whole story of every redeemed life. 
Between the black of our sins and the white of 
redemption must always come the red blood of 
Christ. Communion Sunday is a time for us in a 
very special manner to bring the great work of 
Christ to mind. 


Freshening Up Our Love 

There is a legend about Zaccheus, that when he 
was old, he still dwelt in Jericho, humble and 
pious before God and man. Every morning at 
sunrise he went out into the fields for a walk, and 
he always came back with a calm and happy mind 
to begin his day’s work. His wife wondered where 
he went in his walks, but he never told her. 

One morning she secretly followed him. He 
went straight to the tree from which he first saw 
the Lord. Hiding herself to see what he would do, 
she noticed that he took a pitcher, and carrying 
water, poured it about the tree’s roots, which were 
getting dry in the sultry clime. He pulled up 
some weeds here and there. He passed his hand 
fondly over the old trunk; then he looked up at 
the place among the branches where he had sat 
that day when he first saw the Lord Jesus. “After 
that he turned away, and went back home. 

His wife afterwards referred to the matter and 
asked him why he took such care of the old tree. 
His quiet answer was—“‘It was that tree which 
brought me to Him whom my soul loveth.” Every 
Communion season is such a reminder, oppor- 
tunity for such a freshening up of love. 


Expressing Love 
Dr. Dale, speaking in Australia on the relation 
of a pastor to his congregation, and pleading for a 
more loving relationship between them, said that 
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he often felt inclined to say to his own people: 
“If you love me, tell me so.’”’ This speech reached 
England and his own church sooner than the 
speaker, and so months later at the congrega- 
tional ““Weleome Home” almost the first. object 
that met his eyes was a large scroll and these 
words: ‘We love you and we tell you so.” That 
is just what we can do when we observe the Holy 
Communion—we tell Jesus that we love Him. 


It Is For Sinners 

That quaint Scottish saint, “Rabbi” Duncan, 
was minister of the Perthshire parish of Persie. 
An aged parishioner once told me a moving story. 
It was Communion Sunday, and the Rabbi 
observed a poor woman, who was troubled by 
lack of “assurance,” passing the cup untasted. 
He stepped down, took the cup, and handed it 
back to her. ‘“Tak’ it, woman, tak’ it,” he said in 
his broad Doric: “It’s for sinners.” —David Smith, 
in the British Weekly. 


Covenant and Sacrament 

Archaeologists teJl us that the passover was 
primitively an agricultural feast. It turned the 
attention of the community to the goodness of 
God in providing the regular harvest. Together 
with the upward look of gratitude to the Giver of 
every good and perfect gift, it stimulated a look 
toward the people with whom God’s gifts were 
shared. It was not an individual but a communal 
festival. 

Then at the exodus from Egypt it was given an 
additional and even more distinctive character 
as the anniversary of the great deliverance of 
Israel from the bondage of Egypt. Thus an his- 
torical and patriotic meaning was given to it 
without cancelling its previous significance. 

As Jesus looked at his own little band of dis- 
ciples and thought of the indestructible foundation 
he had laid in their lives for the building up of a 
Spiritual community, it was natural that he should 
turn to this cherished festival and use it as the 
seed from which he might develop a scaramental 
institution of the community’s own. Thus he led 
his loved ones into the upper room where they 
would eat together the passover meal, and there 
deliberately gave a new direction and impetus to 
the thoughts aroused by the occasion, and estab- 
lish the ordinance called by his followers the 
Eucharist, the Holy Communion, and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

1. Fundamental and first among the thoughts 
which he vitalized was the perpetual remembrance 
of himself and his work: “This do in remembrance 
of me.” 

2. Jesus made the Lord’s Supper more than a 
commemoration of his death. He meant that it 
should become for them a means of fellowship 
with God. Using the language of the Old Testa- 
ment and especially of the passover festival, he 
called it a covenant: “This is the new covenant 
in my blood.” Through eating the bread and 
drinking the cup which stands for his blood, his 
followers confess that the life which has become 
their life and the relation which he sustained to 
God becomes their relation, peers 
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And if their spiritual life is his life, inasmuch 
as they all partake of it they enter into fellowship ) 
with one another. And upon each occasion when| 
they partake together of the same precious: 
sacramental elements they show their fellowship) 
with one another. This feature of the service has; 
appropriately led the followers of Christ to call it: 
“the communion.” No longer were they mere) 
followers of Jesus; henceforth they were members | 
of the body of Christ, and, as Paul says, also: 
members severally one of another. 

3. Finally, in developing the old passover into. 
the new eucharist, Jesus gave it a forward look 
which the old feast did not have. It is a feast not 
merely of commemoration but also of anticipation. 
“T say unto you, I shall not eat it, until it be ful- 
filled in the kingdom of God.” | 

4. The Lord’s Supper is a feast not only of grati- 
tude and memory, but also one of hope. Well 
does Paul say: “‘As often as ye eat this bread and 
drink this cup, ye proclaim the Lord’s death till 
he come.’’—Rev. Andrew C. Zenos, D.D. 


Erecting Monuments 

We love to erect memorials to the heroic spirits 
that have given their lives for mankind. If you 
have never seen the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington, be sure to take plenty of time on your next 
visit to Washington to let the wonderful monu- 
ment enter into your memory so that you will 
never forget it. But there is a memorial which is 
infinitely more precious than the most glorious 
memorial that we could ever erect to the memory 
of any man. It is sometimes seen in a little hut 
in a forest with rude vessels, and half-clad wor- 
shipers, and the words of it in strange tongues. 
It is sometimes seen in the stately surroundings 
of great churches where men and women in all 
walks of life, many of them with tears in their 
eyes, are remembering One whose love for them 
goes far beyond any human understanding. When 
our Lord Jesus stood with his disciples, at the Last 
Supper, and gave them to eat and drink that which 
represented his own life laid down for them, he 
asked them to continue to observe this feast in 
remembrance of him. 


Ransom’s Cost 
“My blood, which was shed for you.” 
“But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed; 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord 
passed through 
Ere He found his sheep that was lost.” 


Life’s Upper Room 


1. A Large Room. You and I are starting out 
to be Christians in the true sense of the word— 
real followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. We are 
going to live our lives in such a way that all who 
know us will be attracted by the love, the power, 
and the all-sufficiency of our Master. It is a big 
program. It will require large space in life—in 
our thinking, our acting, our being. The program 
will not be happy, nor will it thrive in skimpy 
quarters, Prayertime, for instance, the time fol 
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intimate communion with him, will amount to 
little if crowded back into the last moment before 
jumping into bed at the end of a fatiguing day. 
Bible study, which in its own exclusive way makes 
us acquainted with our Lord, should be deliberate 
and not hurried. Give it large room in your day’s 
schedule—room to expand into real, vital knowl- 
edge of God’s revealed will. 

2. An Upper Room. Separated from the noise 
and interruptions of the street. A friend of mine 
who is widely known, and who has difficulty 
securing uninterrupted privacy even in his own 
home, had an important paper to prepare. He 
went to a hotel and secured a room without 
registering, and spent a whole week in seclusion 
doing the work. He considered it just that 
important. He gave it ‘‘an upper room.”’ I have 
another friend whose hands are full of hard work 
every day in the year. Traveling across the 
continent, he stopped over at one city and spent 
a whole day in a hotel room alone for prayer over 
a certain matter which he regarded as supremely 
vital. The ‘upper room” showed his estimate of 
that thing. These are extreme cases, but they 
help one to understand what is due to our Christ— 
the very top, the uppermost, the best—our 
exclusive attention. 

2. A Furnished Room. Some equipment was 
necessary for the supper; table, vessels, seats or 


reclining places, food and drink, lights, and so on. 
See to it. Have a good, clear-print Bible, Get a 
good one that will wear well and that you will 
enjoy handling. Take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to train your mind and your hands in 
Christian service; seek the fellowship of others 
doing the same thing—in Sunday School, church, 
or conferences. Surround yourselves with every 
Christ-loving, Christ-serving influence. That’s a 
part of it; you will think of other ways to furnish 
the large, upper room. 

4. Making Ready. The Lord himself must do 
this, preparing your heart. Ask him to come in, 
fully, and make your room fit for his indwelling. 
There will he sup with you and you with him. 
And the joy you’ll share as you tarry there’ will 
be beyond telling.—Wade C. Smith. 


The Power House of the Kingdom 

The “upper room” is the power house of the 
kingdom of God. Wherever in the world one may 
find things being done for Christ, if one trace back 
the lines of power, they will be found to start 
from some ‘‘upper room.” The power is not in 
man, not inan organization, not in a great aggregate 
of influence and conditions. It comes from the 
“upper room” in which the people are called to 
tarry “far ben’ with God many days.—Sunday 
School Times. 


MISSIONARY SUNDAY 


Transformed 

When Bishop Thoburn went to India a European 
gentleman pointed out to him a brick pillar, and 
said, ‘““You might as well try to make a Christian 
out of that pillar as out of one of these people.” 
Today there are in India millions of native 
Christians. .Among them are doctors, lawyers, 
judges, editors, teachers, business men. 


The Growing Kingdom 

There is a famous Arabian story of a prince 
who took from a walnut shell a tiny tent, which 
grew until it covered himself, and then grew until 
it covered his palace, and then his army, and then 
his whole kingdom. That is the way with the 
purpose of Christ’s religion as we think about it. 
It extends till it covers first our own soul, then our 
home, then our village, our country, and the whole 
needy world. 


Are Missions Worth While? 

The American Board put $1,000,000 in the 
Pacific Islands. But an average dividend of 60 
per cent per annum in commercial profits has been 
paid on that investment. Statisticians say that 
every missionary sent to those islands has created 
an annual trade averaging $50,000. And Hawaii 
alone, whose civilization is peculiarly the result 
of missionary enterprise, has sent back to the 
United States in trade more money than has been 
spent by all our American churches in their world- 
wide missionary work. In 1900 alone she sent us 
over $20,000,000 worth of her stuffs.—Rev. Alp 
Calvin McClelland. 


Opportunity is Responsibility 

Bishop Doane has pictured the many open 
doors of opportunity all over the world, begging 
the Christian church to come in and do God’s 
work for the dark nations. But there are two 
sides to every door. On one side of these doors is 
written “Opportunity;’’ on the other side is 
written ‘‘Responsibility.”’ 


Sent 

Mark Guy Pearse says that the crest for the 
Lord’s worker is ‘‘an arrow, polished and feathered, 
content to lie in its quiver until the Master uses 
it; lying on the string for his unerring fingers to 
send it forth; then going, strong, swift, sure, 
smiting through the heart of the King’s enemies; 
and with this for a motto: ‘I fly where I am sent’.”’ 


Heathen Millions 


The vast numbers on earth not yet reached 
with the Gospel message seem to make very little 
impression upon us. We are stirred by the sight 
of four or five thousand people gathered in an 
immense audience room. But if the more than 
eight hundred millions of people in heathenism 
should march in a single file by a given point at 
the rate of three miles per hour it would take 
about seventy years for the procession to pass. 
But long before it had passed, another generation 
of people.would have come on the stage to continue 
the endless march. Among these millions of souls 
what are the few hundred or thousands of mission- 
aries now sent to them? 
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On’ the Other Side 

Dr. Richards tells about a community of Congo 
Christians that became aroused concerning the 
heathen Africans on the other side of the river. 
“We are saved, and they know nothing about 
Jesus,” they cried. ‘What shall we do?” At last 
fifty of them took some food and crossed the river 
and stayed among the villages there for days 
preaching Jesus. 


To Be Answered 
An African woman once asked a sad question 
about missions. It ought to be asked in every 
missionary meeting. The question was this: 
“Why do not more come to tell us? Is it because 
they do not love Jesus very much?” 


Offered Herself 

Miss Mary S. Morrill was one of the American 
board missionaries martyred at Paoting-Fu. She 
was once a teacher in the Chinese Sunday School 
connected with the Second Parish Church of 
Portland, Maine. 

One day she tried to impress the mind of her 
pupils with the love of Jesus as Saviour of the 
world. A Chinese lad looked up and said, “I 
wish some woman would go to China and tell my 
mother that; she never know it unless some 
woman go.’”’ She had intended to be a missionary, 
but the way had not opened. These words caused 
her to offer herself at once. 


I Am Debtor 

All the world applauded Mark Twain because 
in his old age he went magnificently to work and 
paid off large debts contracted through no fault 
of his own, but which he felt bound in honor to 
pay. If Christians had universally an equally nice 
sense of honor regarding indebtedness, if they 
realized how much they owe Christ and how little 
they are doing to pay the debt, would there be 
anywhere a mission board that needed to beg for 
necessary funds? 


Medical Missions 

A wealthy and influential man at Swatow, 
China, became interested in the medical mission- 
aries’ labors and got in the habit of giving them 
rice tickets for the poor patients. Then his wife 
became very sick and the missionaries treated her. 
The man said, “I should like other women to be 
treated as my wife has been,” and he gave two 
thousand dollars to start a woman’s hospital. 
Next he came to see the advantages of Western 
education, and offered the missionaries $10,000 
to start a Chinese school where Western learning 
could be taught. His last step was to destroy his 
idols and apply for Christian baptism. 


The Great Commission 
(The following poem describes a deep experience 
in the life of Dr. A. J. Gorden, Christian preacher 
and author.) 
The Christian knelt in prayer, 
Alone with God: 
“Reach Lord, oh, reach the souls of men 
And lift their load.” 


“Grant them thy love and light 
Dispel their gloom.” 
His words were hushed: a Holy Presence stood 
Within the room. j | 


“On Calvary, for men, 
My Love, my Life, I gave. 
T have. Do thou—do thou 
Go forth and save.” 
—Annie S. Wallis. 


The Goal 
Dr. Howard S. Bliss, president of the Syrian 

Protestant College at Beirut, stuck bravely to his 
post through the World War amid heavy respon- 
sibilities, and returned to this country in broken 
health to die. Just as he passed away the Atlantic 
Monthly published a noble article from his pen of 
“The Modern Missionary,’ which ended with 
these prophetic words: “He follows after ‘without 
haste and without rest.’ He is sure of his message; 
he is sure of ultimate success— 

Gazing beyond all perishable fears 

To some diviner goal 
Beyond the waste of years’.”’ 


Need for Improvement 

The natives of New Guinea have good mental 
ability, and the missionaries are trying to get rid 
of the curious and debased English which has been 
current there, and put good English in its place. 
For instance, if a native were to ask for a cross-cut 
saw in English he would say. ‘Pull him he come, 
push him he go, all time eat tree,” or, if he were to 
ask for beer he would call for a ‘‘fight-’em bottle.” 


Missionary Uplift 
In East Africa girls are sold for wives, and the 
price used to be $150, or the equivalent in cattle. 
But since the World War, unlike other commodities 
the price of girls has gone down, and it is now $75 
each, and less. Strange to say, the girls do not 
object to this arrangement, but each is proud if a 
large sum is paid for her. Mission schools, how- 
ever, are being opened for girls, and are lifting 

their ideals from these low levels. 


Opportunities Wait 

In the Siamese mountains live a wild people 
who wear no clothes, live on roots, leaves and nuts, 
and shoot poisoned arrows, which they blow 
through long reed pipes. When they go hunting 
they leave their small children in a hole in the 
ground covered with branches, knowing that the 
wild beasts will think it a trap and leave it alone. 
Some of them recently visited the missionaries, 
and when asked, ‘‘What religion have you?” they 
all answered by pointing to the sky and saying, 
“We worship the great Person up there.” This 
is only one of the innumerable opportunities 
waiting for more missionaries to meet them. 


A Great Achievement 
Recently a Japanese lawyer who is not a Chris- 
tian said that the influence of Christianity is not 
to be measured by the number of converts. He 
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in the Scriptures is a woman called great. 


declared that it is an achievement great beyond all 
estimate just to give to common people the 
_ knowledge of the one true God as against the eight 
million so-called gods of Japan, and especially to 
give this knowledge to the educated classes, to 


whom this lawyer declared those eight million 


_ gods mean nothing. 


Mission Heroism 
When the German missionaries in the Kamerun, 
Africa, were compelled to give up their work the 
king became a Moslem and forced his people to 
do the same. When the French took up. the 


missionary work they went to the king and 
obtained permission to hold a meeting of the 
former Christians. The king said it was useless, 
as the people preferred to be Moslems, but he 
gave permission for the meeting. The people 
came and said they preferred to be Christians, 
but they had to obey the king’s orders. At last a 
heroic young man arose and said with determina- 
tion, “‘I’ll remain a Christian and confess Christ 
even if the king should fulfill his threat and should 
behead me.” Upon this eleven others joined him, 
and these twelve were the nucleus of the restored 
Christian church. / 


Two Divinely Estimated Characters 


Rey. J. M. Dawson, D.D., Waco, Texas 


I. A GREAT WOMAN 
Text: “And it fell on a day, that Elisha passed 
to Shunem, where was a great woman.” 2 Kings 
4:8. 
The Bible has no over-worked adjectives. Once 
It is 


_ rather significant that the one woman selected by 
inspiration to be called great should have been an 
_ obscure country woman whose name we do not 


of greatness is not as our standard? 


know. Does it not teach us that God’s standard 
Does it not 
teach us also that one need not be in the glare of 
publicity in order to be great? The common- 
place may have a significance and a sacredness. 
Many a poor mother in a country place may be 
really great. Indeed, nearly every great man in 
American history has been loved and trained by a 
poor country mother. 

Wherein was this woman great? First of all, in 
the quality of her hospitality. She saw the man 
of God passing her house continually, and she 
constrained him to come in and abide with her 
household_ Then she said to her husband, “Let 
us build for him a room and furnish it for his com- 
fort, so that he may always find rest in our home.” 
It was done and oft did Elisha resort thither for 
entertainment on his missionary journeys. Hos- 


 pitality is a shining grace, commanded in the 


Scriptures, valued by all peoples. Hers was a 
sensible sort that was not fussy but really restful. 
From her, all may learn how to entertain the 
preacher. From her, also, we may profit by the 
suggestion that in extending welcome we do well 
to include the man of God. Remembering the 
power of human influence, we should have a care 
as to whois invited into our homes. Roger Babson 
tells of visiting in a wealthy home where the father 
knew the names of all his fine cows but did not 
know the young man who came for his daughter 
to take her to a dance and keep her out until three 
o’clock in the morning. The coming of God’s man 


- into the home brings a benediction, and he should 


always have a hearty welcome. 

The Shunammite was great in her discernment of 
true values. She knew how to judge people. She 
perceived that Elisha was a holy man of God. 
What a great gift is the power of discernment in a 
woman! It is needed in all a mother’s relation- 
ships. She must exercise it in regard to the pic- 


tures that hang on the walls of her home, the 
books that find their way to her shelves and the 
music that her children hear. We sigh with 
Kipling for the woman who never did know and 
never could know and never could understand. 
We weep with Andrea del Sarto, the faultless 
painter of Italy, as Browning depicts him, weeping 
for his wife who lacked the fine discernment that 
would have saved both her and him. 

Again, she was great in her sweet contentment. 
Elisha in his gratitude desired to present her at 
court, to the king and to the ladies of the capital. 
She answered, ‘No, I dwell among mine own 
people.””’ She had found God’s will for her life, 
and she sought to fulfill his plan for her. Above 
all, she wished to be a faithful wife and mother, 
living her life out amid the conditions for which 
she was fitted. After twenty-five years in the 
ministry, studying the problem of human happi- 
ness, I give it as my conviction that more domestic 
infelicity is caused by restlessness than almost all 
things else put together. So many women are 
eager to stand in the spotlight, to shine as stars in 
some. social firmament, that they miss the joy 
that comes from sacritice and toil in serious living. 
I know a young man who is clerking in a store and 
will continue there without knowing that it is 
because his wife in her restlessness to be up and 
on has not had the thrift and unselfishness to help 
her hard-working husband. I know a great mother 
who has never been noted for her bridge parties 
but has given to the world two of its greatest 
preachers and an illustrious family of useful sons 
and daughters. 

Lastly, she was great in her conquering faith. 
She had longed for a son. In answer to prayer 
God had given her a son, even late in life. One 
day in the harvest fields he suffered sunstroke. 
His father had not thought him very sick and had 
sent him to the house in charge of a servant. But 
at noontime he died. Then this woman of great 
faith took his body in her loving arms and carried 
it upstairs to the room of the man of God. Then 
she summoned her husband, who seems to have 
been a dull man spiritually, and asked that they 
go to the prophet. When she arrived Elisha 
inquired of her, “Is it well with thee? Is it well 
with they husband? Is it well with the child?” 
How would you have answered? How, if your own 
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child, your only son, the child of prayer and 
promise, were dead in your house? She answered 
in the triumphs of her confident faith, “It is well!” 
“This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even your faith.” 

When one of the men of my church died at his 
desk many years ago and we had buried him 
beneath a mountain of flowers, the little wife 
came back to the home with her two children from 
the cemetery to look at the vacant chair and to 
sit in the silent house in the awful grief of her 
terrible bereavement. The boy and girl came to 
their mother with the inquiry, “Mother, what 
shall we do now?” She gathered them in her arms 
and said, “My children, God will take care of us.” 
And truly he who is Husband to the widow and a 
Father to the orphan has done so, and in honor 
she has reared them. That is greatness! 

* * * 


Il. A GOOD MAN 


Text: “For he was a good man.” Acts 2:24. 
Barnabas was not a greatly gifted man. Stand- 


ing alone he might seem so, but the minute Paul | 


comes alongside of him he looks like a sand dune 
beside Pike’s Peak. But he could play second 
fiddle, We need the taper as well as the torch. 
One star differs from another star in glory. There 
is much need that we shall be content to do the 
best we can with what we have. When we shall 
have done that, we shall have accomplished what 
Moses did with his rod, what David did with his 
sling, what Samsoh did with the jaw-bone of an 
ass, and what the lad did with his five loaves and 
two small fishes. 

Barnabas was not a faultless man. The Bible 
candidly tells the truth about him. He wabbled 
at least once with the reactionaries—was carried 
away with Judaean dissimulation. He blundered 
in being too soft with John Mark who became 
homesick on the missionary journey and ran back 
to Jerusalem to his mother. But perhaps after all 
the worst fault of Barnabas leaned to virtue’s side. 
It almost looks as if he was right in the matter of 
John Mark, for Paul afterward was reconciled to 
the young man and admitted that he was useful 
in the Gospel. 

; Barnabas was a genuinely good man, but not 
in the sense in which some men are called good— 
good sports at the luncheon club, on the golf links, 
and the like of that. Nor was he good in that 
nauseating, pietistic sense in which some men are 
good—‘‘goody-goody—good for nothing. He was a 
sure enough man. He was good in a sense oppo- 
site to what we mean when we say a man is “no 
good.” We have Christians who are no good, 
either for testimony or contribution, either for 
service or what not. Cui bono 

ait we seek for the goodness of Barnabas we shall 
discover that he was always looking for the good 
in others. He could see good in Saul of Tarsus 
when the other apostles could not. When he 
went up to Antioch in Syria at the request of the 
Jerusalem church to investigate the order of the 
church there he thought to find irregularities, but 
“when he had come and seen the grace of God he 
was glad and exhorted them.” “Do not look for 
wrong or evil; you will find them if you do.” 


Baranbas urges us to cultivate the eyesight i 
deserying the good in others. 
Again, he was a great encourager of the good! 
This man Joseph was so apt and persistent in this: 
that the people nick-named him Barnabas, whic 
means son of consolation. He delighted to fin 
people. discover their gifts and set them to work. 
Thus he “found” Saul of Tarsus. Almost every- 
one who has ever done much for the kingdom of 
God has been found by somebody else. Samuel! 
found David; Andrew found his brother Simon; 
and can you not duplicate this in your observation 
of gifted people who have come into usefulness? 
Then, of course, Barnabas supported the good 
with his means. In a great crisis in the early 
church he sold his Cyprus farm and gave the 
proceeds to relieve the pressure of want among 
the poor saints of Jerusalem. He was intensely 
practical in his goodness, no mere sentimentalist.. 
We must not overlook how Barnabas became a! 
good man. We believe the word of Paul that men) 
need to be regenerated and made good by the: 
Christ. To become good one needs more than| 
ethical culture or force of will or anything merely 
human. This initial work is followed by the 
sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit with its fruit 
of love, joy, peace, long-suffering and self-control. 
A good man is made so by the grace of God 
through human co-operation. : 


A house is where the human being has his most 
intimate relationships; the house of God is the 
place where the human being has his most intimate 
relationships with God.— H. L. Freeman. 


A religion that is a true religion, must consist 
of ideas and facts both; not of ideas alone without 
facts, for then it would be mere philosophy; not of 
facts alone without ideas of which these facts are 
the symbols, or out of which they arise, or upon 
which they are grounded, for then it would be 
mere history.—Coleridge. 


The mounds of Babylon, the ruins of Palmyra, 
and Baalbek, the broken columns of the Roman 
Forum, all utter louder than Sinai the same 
warning. No matter how intellectual a people 
may become, how far the reach of its power, it 
seems to be an irresistible law that the nation 
that forgets God is wiped off the face of the earth. 
—Bishop R. J. Cooke. 


Based on the idea that a man’s life or a nation’s 
life consists in the number of things he or it 
possesses, modern industry and commerce have 
grown up. This has been the basis of in’ ernational 
relationships. This leads inevitably to war. We 
are at war today and will continue to be so long 
as these ideas dominate men and nations—Bishop 
M. B. Furse, England. 


The best way to get other people to pray is to 
pray for them, and to pray for yourself and mani- 
fest a power and potency in your life that will 
convince them that you have access to sources 
of help that they know nothing of.—Rollin H. 
Walker. 
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Great Texts and Their Treatment 


Five Special August Sermons 


MY MOTHER’S BIBLE 


An Old Home Week Sermon for August 2nd 

Mext,- 2° Time deb 315. 

In these two texts Paul reminds Timothy that 
his mother’s faith, fed by his mother’s Bible, had 
been her son’s most precious inheritance. Which 
is the ideal way to make Christians. A mother, 
her Bible, her boy—these are the three points 
which “determine the curve” of that great circle, 
the Church of Jesus Christ. 


Timothy’s case is a type. His mother, yours, 
mine, and their Bibles—these present the com- 
posite picture we may name, “‘My Mother’s Bible.” 


I. What My Mother’s Bible Meant to Her. 


1. It gave to her high ideals of womanhood. 
Not by magazine stories of fashionable society, 
not by books of social etiquette, but by the Bible 
was my mother molded into “a perfect woman 
nobly planned.”’ 


2. It gave to her high ideals of motherhood. 
From no sex-problem novels, from no questionable 
movies, from no femininism propaganda, but from 
God’s own holy Book did my mother learn to 
accept motherhood as woman’s highest, holiest 
sphere; learn also how to be an ideal mother. 


3. It gave her comfort, patience, strength in her 
great task as mother. 


4. In her beautiful old age it gave her peace and 
joy, while communing with the spirit world she 
waited for the vision of glory. 

II. What My Mother’s Bible Meant for Me. 

1. It met my childhood’s natural desire for “a 
story.’’ Not on shallow fiction but on the splendid 
riches of Bible stories was my young mind nur- 
tured. 

2. It developed in the growing boy a worthy 
literary taste, even as John Ruskin ascribed his 
superb literary style to “rapt Isaiah’s prophecies 
read habitually to him by his mother. 

3. It instilled in me subconscious ethical ideal 
of duty, brotherhood, purity, honor, justice to all. 

4. It gave to my mother’s boy noble life ambi- 
tions; a longing to do some high work in the world, 
to win a true success. 

5. Best of all, it implanted in my own soul the 
same love for Jesus, the same faith and trust in 
him, that were the mother’s chief treasures. 

So, as we come back to the old home, to honor 
the dear old fathers and mothers who built our 
childhood’s homes, let us honor most of all their 
blessed Bible, and the religion of Jesus Christ 
taught to them in that Bible which made them 
what they were. 

And let us pass down to our children the same 
priceless heritage. As we come back to the old 
home, let us come back to Mother’s Bible, and to 
her beautiful childlike faith in it! 


GARDENING—WITH ANGELS AROUND 
A Country Home Sermon for August 9th 

Text, Gen. 2:15. 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy; and in 
the Eden infancy of humankind God and his 
angels were near neighbors unto man. Still today 
it may be thus with us, if we will learn the lessons 
of Eden gardening. 

1. Adam’s Occupation. He was a healthy, 
happy, care-free tiller of the soil, farming on 
shares with God, the owner of the land. 

2. How Adam came to have that occupation. 
God had set him to gardening! And God-given 
work is grand. ‘‘God means it, and has chosen 
me,’”’ is the patent of nobility in any toil. Let God 
choose your work; then hold up your head before 


kings! 
3. The imperious requirements of Adam’s 
occupation. Gardening had to be done; so though 


in the midst of Divine revelations Adam had 
gardening to do. Learn the prime importance of 
common duties. When a tardy theological student 
gave to our Professor the excuse that he ‘‘had been 
engaged in his private devotions,” the old Doctor’s 
eyes blazed, and he exclaimed, “Sir, when duty 
demanded that you be in your place in this class, 
to be engaged in private devotions was _ blas- 
phemy?”’ 

4. Glorious privileges of Adam/’s occupation. 
Though engaged in gardening he had communion 
with God and his angels. While the man labored 
at his appointed task the angels hovered near, 
interested in his employment, and talked with him 
as he worked. For never labor, but only sin, 
shuts a soul from fellowship with the Divine, bar- 
ring the gates of Paradise. 

5. Results of Adam’s gardening. He didn’t 
make money, but he made an ideal home, which 
is far better. He lived there in noble contentment 
with his helpmeet. And by his labors his garden 
plot became an Eden, “which is in the Paradise of 
God.” 

So let us learn that still today consecrated men 
may be “God’s fellow-workers in God’s tilled land”’ 
(1 Cor. 3:9, the Greek); and still may we, while 
toiling at our life’s gardening, have angels for 
companions all the day. 

* * * 


TO THE WILD, TO REST A WHILE 
Sermon Suggestions As to An Ideal Vacation 
August 16th 

Text, Mark 6:31. 

The disciples were tired, their nerves strained, 
Jesus, watchfully considerate, said to them, 
“Come off by yourselves to the wild for a little 
rest, to renew your strength and spirits.” 

1. As they needed a vacation then, so do Chris- 
tian workers today. Nerves get frazzled; nerve- 
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weariness brings discouragement; and this brings 
poor work. 

2. The Master called them out to the wilds. The 
best place to go for nerve rebuilding! May one 
who has camped out much testify to this? Body, 
mind, purse all fare better. 

A New Yorker ordered to Atlantic City for 
change and rest said on his return that the hotel 
lackeys had taken his change, the hotel proprietor 
had taken the rest! A rude camp of his own built 
in the wilds would have made him well and used 
him better. 

3. And forget not the vacation Companion! 
It was not a vacation from Jesus, but a vacation 
with Jesus, to.which the disciples were invited. 

4. Now behold the blessings of the wild: 

It gives new physical vitality. One day far 
from the maddening crowd and near to nature’s 
heart, is a benison; one week is a benediction; one 
month is rebirth into a new life! 

It gives new mental vigor. Nerve exhaustion 
is fons et origo of the blues, irritability, dejection, 
discouragement. Change and rest in the wild- 
wood make a success of a man who has come to 
feel himself a hopeless failure. 

It gives new spiritual sanity. Morbid sermons, 
doubt, scepticism, pessimism, often rooted in 
torpid liver and exhausted nerves, “fold their 
tents like the Arabs and as silently steal away.” 

A few weeks in the wilds, listening-in to the 
wireless messages of forest murmurings, com- 
muning with our little brothers of the good, green 
woods, while waters glint and ripple and the 
speckled beauties leap—such a vacation is re- 
demptive. 

Then back to work! After the blessing of the 
wild, back to work with enthusiasm, energy, 
efficiency, sub Christo duce. 

* * co 


HOW THE FARM PAYS 
Ar Agricultural Sermon for August 23rd 

Text, Prov. 28:19. 

Yes, it is faithful ’’tillage’ that makes any 
life-farm pay. 

But how does the literal farm reward the 
farmer? 

1. The farm pays in Bread. Multitudes lack; 
the faithful farmer eats abundantly. He may not 
get rich; but to get rich isn’t life’s chief good. No 
more does the preacher get rich; but he wouldn’t 
trade lots with the millionaire. To have enough, 
be thoughtful, be thankful—that is the fine lot of 
the farmer. 

2. The farm pays in Work. Which is one of 
God’s greatest blessings. Strength, joy, sanity of 
spirit, independence, self-respect—these come with 
the farmer’s tillage, and make life good. The 
gospel of good work blesses the thoughtful farmer 
as he tills his land. 

3. The farm pays in Health. All essential con- 
ditions of good health, viz.: fresh air, sunshine 
nutritious food, exercise, abundant sleep, and a 
contented mind make their habitation on the farm. 

4, The farm pays in Home Life. Not from the 
farm came forth that hateful saying, Home is the 
place to stay when you have nowhere else to go. 


Fine and fair Christian home life is found on 
countless American farms: boys and girls trained 
therein are the strength of the nation, the finest | 
product of farm life, the farmer’s richest reward. 

5. The farm pays, therefore, in Character 
Building. Rural districts have ever been the 
stronghold of true Americanism; have ever sent 
to great cities moral leaders, men of force and 
fiber, men who stand for righteousness. Country 
homes, country schools, country churches are the 
builders of character for the nation. 


6. The farm pays in Inspiration. It is not by 
views of paved courtyards, not by networks of 
clothes-lines, tier above tier, from which fly “the 
short and simple flannels of the poor’ nor by 
streets crowded with garbage carts, that poetic 
sensibility is developed, but by visions seen by the 
farmer by day and by night, spring, summer, 
autumn, winter, in God’s glorious out-doors. 

7. And the farm pays in Religion. Adam 
worked in Paradise, and God was near. Angels 
hover about the farmer who has spiritual vision. 
Deep in his heart the true farmer cherishes a 
profound though unvoiced religion, sweet and 
fragrant before God. Thus does the farm pay in 
purset gold, coined in the mints of heaven. ‘And 
the gold of that land is good.” 


* * * 


ECHOES—A PARABLE OF LIFE 
An Outdoor Sermon for August 30th 

Text, Psa. 18:25, 26. 

In my Second Reader there was a story which 
to my child mind seemed thrilling, of a small boy 
who was angry at his own echo for mocking him, 
but was delighted when he found that it replied 
in kind to kindly calls. That echo still interests 
me profoundly. It is a pictured parable of human 
life. 

I. Our fellow men are found to be echoes of our 
own moods. Smiles evoke smiles, scowls beget 
scowls. Come to the family breakfast table with 
a grouch and the whole domestic horizon grows 
gloomy. Go to business cross and crabbed and 
find the same atmosphere. ‘“‘Laugh and the world 
laughs with you,” for laughter is contagious. Be a 
knocker and people will knock you; be a “‘cheer- 
upodist”’ and others will follow suit. 

II. Men are unconsciously echoes of our own 
lives. “Be noble, and nobleness in other men wiil 
rise in majesty to meet thine own.”’ Brutus said, 
“Countrymen, my heart doth joy that yet in all 
my life 1 found no man but he was true to me.” 
Too much of a cynic, are you, to believe it? Then 
you are too much of a cynic ever to find it true! 
Men are our own echoes. What a trail of beauty 
or of ugliness we leave along life’s pathway! 

III. Life itself proves to be an echo of ourselves. 
The weather, the times, business, politics, the club, 
the church, take on the hue of the glasses we wear, 
whether sunshiny, smoked, or blue. A man gets 
out of life just what he puts into it of beauty or of 
bitterness. “‘A merry heart hath a continual feast;”’ 
an habitual croaker feeds on crabapples. 

A man usually finds that for which he is looking; 
the good or bad in people, enemies or friends in 
life, happiness or unhappiness, gratitude or growl. 
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- weight,”” Heb. 12:1. 


The heaven-seeking find heaven on earth; Satan, 
prowling through Paradise, declared that all was 
hell to him. Emerson pictures his Humble-bee: 
“Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen;’’ 

and that because this “insect lover of the sun” 
was out looking for honey, not for filth. 

IV. More marvelous than all, God himself, the 
Psalmist in the text declares, shows himself the 
echo of our own spirits; pure to the pure, good to 


the good, kind to the kind, ugly to the ugly. Yes, 
and this is inevitable; perforce it must be so! 
And hence it. is that eternal destiny is but an 
endless multiple-echo of our own earthly living. 
“He that is unrighteous, let him do unrighteous- 
ness still . . . and he that is righteous, let him do 
righteousness still.’ 

Go forth today, call to yonder mountain and 
hearken to its echoing of your voice. Then muse 
upon its solemn and splendid parable of life. 


Outlines 


CHRIST OUR GUIDE 

“Follow me.” Matthew 4:19. 

I. Christ provides for the journey. As an Alpine 
traveler provides suitable outfit; as a traveler on a 
long journey provides food, etc. ‘My God shall 
supply all your need.” Philippians 4:19. 

II. Christ bears our burdens. He is able and 
willing. As the gradient increases so strength and 
encouragment given. We must “lay aside every 
“Then cast our burden on 
the Lord,”’ Psa. 55:22. 

III. Christ must have strict obedience. He 
knows the way: we only lose ourselves if we go 
without him. Follow in his steps; he has trod the 
path. We save ourselves fatigue by taking the 
right path. “For Ihave given you an example,” 
John 13:15. 

IV. He will save us at the expense of his life if 
needs be. Christ will give his life that we might 
live. The voice of the Guide must be listened to 
both for warning and encouragement. ‘They 
know his voice,”’ John 10:4. 

The English navy rope is specially constructed. 


‘None is genuine without the red strand through 


the center. No Saviour without the shedding of 
blood. Heb. 9:22. 

V. He will surely lead us to our journey’s end. 
The roughness of the road will be soon forgotten 
in the joy of ‘Welcome Home.” 

* * * 


REWARDS OF OBEDIENCE 


“Tn all thy ways acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths.” Prov. 3:6. 

I. We must be constant to our duty, because 
that is the way to be happy. 

II. We must live a life of dependence on God, 
because that is the way to be safe. 

III. We must live in the fear of God, because 
that is the way to be healthful. 

IV. We must serve God with our substance, 
because that is the way to be truly rich. 

V. We must bear afflictions well, because that 
is the way to profit by them. 

VI. We must ask for wisdom, because by so 
doing we shall understand God’s dealings with us. 

* * * 


FINDING THE CHRIST 


“He findeth first his own brother Simon, and 
saith unto him, We have found the Messiah, 
which is, being interpreted, the Christ.” John 1:41. 

I. What it is to find Christ. A saving discovery 
of Christ includes: 


1. An earnest and believing attention to the 
witness of those who have known his power. 
2. An enlightened discernment of his trans- 
cendent glory. 
3. An ability and willingness to be saved by him. 
4. A definite closing with him, and his demands 
on the soul. 
II. What they find who find Christ. 
. Life. John 11:25 
. Liberty, John 8:36. 
. Treasure. Matt. 13:44. 
eRestViatts 1128429: 
Refuge. Isa. 32:2. 
Joy. 17:18. 
Those who have found Christ should: 
. Acknowledge the happiness found. 
. Prize the discovery. 
. Seek for greater discoveries. 
. Tell others of this revelation. 
* * 
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THE GREAT AND WOULD-BE-GREAT 
CONTRASTED 

Text: ““‘Whosoever would become great among 
you shall be your minister; and whosoever would 
be first among you shall be your servant.” Matt. 
20:26 2e 

The lesson story. The two men would become 
great at the expense of their comrades. 

I. A false standard of greatness 

1. Various standards by which greatness is 
measured. One who makes a show. The normal 
boy worships a uniform—policeman, conductor 
with brass buttons, cowboy, soldier. One who 
commands applause. Hero worship gives little 
heed to morality or real worth. (Jack Johnson, 
Fatty Arbuckle, etc.) One who occupies a posi- 
tion of authority. Those who control wealth; 
those who have political power; those who have 
prestige. 

2. A worldly ambition to seem great. To 
assume the place of leadership. (Chief.) Seeking 
the chief place at table. Luke 14:7. This is the 
goal of many a life. 

3. The error of the sons of Zebedee. That great- 
ness is a gift from without: “Command that,” etc. 
That the great may luxuriously sit in comfort and 
be served. That some modern business methods 
(stealing from others) is sign of greatness. 

II. Service the mark of greatness. 

1. The World and Christianity Contrasted. The 
rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, the great 
ones exercise authority over them, ‘“‘but,’’ etc. 
Whosoever would become great minister. Who- 
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sOever would be first shall be your servant. Ex- 
ample. ‘Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. 

2. The mark of true greatness is service. Would 
you be great? Be a minister (voluntary servant). 
Would you be chief? Be a slave (bondservant). 
The truly great is one who serves. 

III. Humility is greatness in embryo. 

1. Solomon sensed the truth: “He that is slow to 
anger is better than he that taketh a city.” Prov. 
16:32. 

2. The first Beatitude. ‘Poor in spirit.”” This is 
the kernel of the sermon. 

3. The Disciples’ question: ‘“Who is greatest?”’— 
the little child. 

The church’s place in the community. To serve. 
A lighthouse. 

The individual’s place in the church. Not to 
dictate or devastate, to boss or bust, to rule or 
ruin. As a member of a body serve.—Rev. A. F. 
Hanes, S. Brownsville, Pa. 

ee 
EXPERIENCE AS AN ARGUMENT 

“He that believeth on the Son of God, hath the 
witness in himself.” 1 John 5:10. 

I. The nature of the experimental argument for 
the truth of the Gospel. 

II. The Scriptural authority on which the argu- 
ment rests. 

1. True religion is declared to be an experimental 
thing. 

2. The experimental efficacy of religion is ap- 
pealed to as proof of its truth. 

8. This appeal is addressed to individual Chris- 
tians and churches. 

III. The facts by which the argument is sus- 
tained. 

1. They are numerous. 
2. They are harmonicus. 
3. They are in accordance with Scripture. 
4, They are palpable. 
IV. The importance of the argument. 
1. It is level to the capacity of all. 
2. It is satisfactory to all. 
3. It is growing, or germinating. 
4. It corroborates all the other arguments. 
5. It is adapted to the present state of society. 
* * * 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST 

“Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out 
without hands, which smote the image upon his 
feet that were of iron and clay, and brake them to 
pieces,”’ ete. Dan. 2:34. 

The kingdom of Christ is: 
. Divine in its origin. 
. Humble in its beginning. 
. Progressive in its tendency. 
. Triumphant in its course. 
. Universal in its extent. 


. Eternal in its duration. 
* * * 
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THE AWFUL NIGHT 
“In that night was Belshazzar the king of the 


| Chaldeans slain.” Dan. 5:30. 


It was a night of: 
1. intemperance. 
2. Profanity. 


3. Supernatural warning. 
4. Dreadful retribution. 


FINE SERIES OF SERMONS ON THE HOME 

There is no greater need in this country than a 
strong campaign to strengthen and Christianize 
the American home. Dr. C. I. Clifford, of Moun- 
tain View, has been preaching a series of Sunday 
evening sermons of unusual value along this line. 
We print the themes: 

“Building the Old, Sweet Home.’ Closing with 
Lantern Song Service and Illustrated Hymn, ~ 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life.” 

“Furniture for Family Comfort.” j 

“Perils of the American Home.” Fifty Slides, 
“Problems in America.” 

“Father, God’s Gentleman.” Selection by Male 
Quartet. 

“Mother, the Uncrowned Queen.” 
Chrous will sing. 

“The Children, God’s Jewels.’’ Selection by 
Intermediate Chorus. Sixty Slides, “Children of 
All Lands.” 

“Daughter, a Maker of Destiny.”” Ten-Minute 
Message, ‘“‘Careers for Girls.” 

“Son, Young America.”’ Ten-Minute Message, 
“Choosing a Vocation.” 

“Those Old Folks at Home.” 
in Songs of Ye Olden Time. 

“That Home Beyond.”’ Lantern Vesper Service, 
introducing “‘The Holy City” in Song and Pictures. 


Ladies’ 


The Older Folks 


SUMMER LECTURES TO A YOUNG 
MEN’S CLASS 
Dr. G. D. Laymon, Miami, Florida 

The Elements of Worth in the Individual. 
Character: Its Materials and External Teacher. 
Aspirations and Ideals. 
The Physical Basis of Character. 
The Mind and the Duty of Right Thinking. 
The Moral Uses of Memory. 
The Imagination as the Architect of Manhood. 
The Enthusiasm of Friendship. 
Conscience and Character. 
Visions That Disturb Contentment. 
The Uses of Books and Reading. 
The Science of Living with Men. 
The Revelators of Character. 
Making the Most of One’s Self. 


“USED” TOPICS FOR SERMONS 
Sunday Night Sermons on the Bible 
“How God Inspired the Bible.’ 
“Moral Beauty of the Bible.”’ 
“The Religious Value of the Old Testament.” 
“The Great Persons of the Bible.” 
“The Place of the Bible in the World’s History.” 
“How to Make the Bible Real.” 
“Bible Lands and Peoples” (Illustrated). 


SERMONETTES TO BOY SCOUTS 
Rey. A. P. Look 
Pathfind. 
Nature Study. 
Animal Study. 
Signalling. 
All of these have splendid religious implications. 
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SERMON TOPICS FROM PAUL'S LETTERS 


It is not easy for every preacher to formulate 


‘sermon themes. It is a sort of gift, or an attain- 


ment much like that of a head-liner in a newspaper. 


Rev. George A. Lawson of Cleveland, Ohio, has 


sent us several series of sermon thentes from six 
of Paul’s letters. 


They may help a busy pastor 


to take up the study of Paul’s letters in Prayer 
Meeting or to preach on them Sunday mornings. 


One may not use just these topics, but these 


themes are suggestive. 


Gleanings From Galatians 

Gal. 1:11,12. A Divine Gospel. 

Gal. 1:13-24. Paul’s Personal Experience. 

Gal. 2:11-14. A Deserved Rebuke. 

Gal. 3:24. | Doing or Believing. 

Gal. 3:26-29. Racial Lines Eradicated. 

Gal. 5:4. Fallen from Grace. 

Gal. 5:19-24. Two Trees and Their Fruit. 

Gal. 6:1-2. When a Man Goes Wrong. 

Gal. 6:8-9. The Law of Harvest. 

Gal. 6:14, 15. The Thing That Matters Most. 
Precepts From Philippians 

Phil. 1:9-11. A Prayer for Things Worth While. 

Phil. 2:4-5. Others. 

Phil. 2:14, 15. Brightness Because of Blackness. 

Phil. 2:20-21. Self Instead of Christ. 


Phil. 3:16. | Living Up to Present Attainments 
PAs 4:2. Women Who Disagreed. 

Phil. 4:8. Thinking the Best. 

Phil. 4:19. |Our Want—God’s Wealth. 


Conversations on Colossians 


Col. 1:11. Dependable Assistance. 
Col. 1:18. From Slavery to Freedom. 
Col. 1:15. God’s Photograph. 
Col. 2:5. Commendable Characteristics. 
Col. 3:1. The Quest for the Best. 
Col. 8:12. Clothes that Wear. 
Col. 3:14. Forgiveness! When? How? 
- Col. 3:16a. Entertaining a Wealthy Guest. 
Col. 3:16b. Teaching by Singing. 
Themes From Thessalonians 
1 Thess. 1:3. A Trinity that Triumphs. 


1 Thess. 1:9-10. The Meaning of the Christian 
Life. 


1 Thess. 2:4-7. A High Ministrial Standard. 


1 Thess. 3:8. The Reflex Influence of Stead- 
fastness. 
1 Thess. 4:11. | Three Important Things. 


1 Thess. 5:12-22. Some ‘‘Do’s” and ‘‘Don’ts.” 
2 Thess. 2:5. A Prize Worth Seeking. 
Thoughts From Timothy 


1 Tim. 1:3, 4. A Man’s Job. 

1 Tim. 1:15. The Greatest Known Truth. 

1 Tim. 1:18. A Justifiable Fight. 

1 Tim. 2:1-4. The Christian and Government. 
1 Tim. 3:16. Six Great Facts. 

1 Tim. 5:8. Worse Than an Unbeliever. 

1 Tim. 6:10. A Popular But Poisonous Root. 
fe Tim 6512: A Great Contest. 

PEA Mealy ISS A Good Ancestry. 

Qelim.. 1:7. A Threefold Gift. 

2 Tim. 1:16-18. A Friend in Need. 

Zocim..2:20; Wooden Dishes. 

2 Tim. 3:1-6. Religious Fakirs. 

2 Tim. 3:6-7. An Enviable Record. 

2 Tim. 3:9, 10. A Deserter. 


THE GREAT AND GRACIOUS INVITATION 

“Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” Rev. 22:17. 

The Bible not only makes known our wants, but 
tells us where they may be supplied. Without 
water. our bodies perish. Without the Living 
Water our souls are consumed with thirst. All 
man’s spiritual needs are met and satisfied by 
Christ. 

I. -The blessing—‘‘Water.”’ 

JL Water is cleansing. Christ cleanses from 
sin. 

2. Water is satisfying. 
yearning after God. 

3. Water is beautiful and fertilizing. 
makes us holy, beautiful, useful. 

II. The characters invited. 

1. The thirsty. “Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 

2. The whole of the race. ‘“‘Whosoever will.” 
If any go athirst it is not for want of an invitation, 
but because they will not drink of the Water of 
Life. 

III. The agency employed. 

1. The Spirit. The Hoiy Spirit is continually 
pressing home this invitation. 

2. The Bride—the Church. Not any particular 
section or sect, but the Universal Church of 
Christ. ‘All who love and serve the Lord Jesus.” 

IV. This soul-satisfying Water of Life is the 
free gift of God. It is an inexhaustible Fountain 
which can never fail. 

Obey the invitaion. Drink, and thy thirst shall 
be eternally quenched, thy soul eternally satisfied. 
Happy indeed the result. 


Christ meets our 


Christ 


DOING OUR BEST 


“She hath done what she could.”’ Matt. 14:8. 
What we might do if we did what we could 

. By our wealth. 

. By our influence. 

. By our mental powers. 

By our religious attainments. 

ae Why we should do what we can. 

1. If we would be grateful to Christ. 

2. Christ will accept it at our hand. 

8. We will do much good to others. 


PwoONRH 


WHY JONES DOES NOT GO TO CHURCH 


. The sermons are too long—or too short. 
The music is too classical—or too simple. 
. The church is too hot—or to cold. 
The weather is too stormy—or too beautiful. 
The garden needs attention. 
_ He has business at the ranch—or in the city. 
. The chief usher is a hypocrite—or a nut. 
. He can worship God at home. (But he 
doesn’t). 

9. He has a radio now. 
Jazz orchestra.) 

10. Any way, it’s his own business, and he me 
enough religion when he was a boy, and he’s as 
good as any church member.—Calif. Christian 


Advocate. 


(And greatly enjoys the 
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Helps for Your Church Advertising 


Here is a cut that comes out well in newspaper 
advertising. The cross throwing light into the 
church door, and the impressive word “Come” on 
its dark background, together make strong appeal. 
Along with name of church, pastor, hours of 
service, some such words as these will give force 
to the advertisement. 


It 


* 


No. 602—75 cents 
SWAT THE SUMMER SLUMP! 

Why allow the impression to go abroad that we 
must have a slump in church-attendance just 
because it is Summer? You will feel far worse if 
you loll about the house than if you go to the House 
of God where your Spirit receives showers of 
blessings and enjoys seasons of refreshing from the 


presence of the Lord. 
* eo 


Here is another appeal that meets strangers or 
those in the community who are neglecting the 
church. 


We wantto know 


you better 


HE church has a definite 

service to perform. Its 
purpose is to help humanity. 
It wants your help in its ef- 
forts to help others. We want 
to know you better. Won’t 
you come to church next 
Sunday, shake hands, and 
Say you are ready to help in 
the greatest work on earth 
today---the work of bring- 
ing the world to Christ? 


No. 363—85 conic. : 
Add name of church, of pastor, hours of service, ete. 


The next cut, “The Game of Life” is suitable — 
for use in connection with picnics, athletic events | 


as also in announcing one or more sermons on — 


this theme. 
People and People Who Never Grow Old” can 
be mortised out in case the cut is to be used 
for another purpose. The cut is No. 402 and the 
price, postpaid, 85 cents. 


i Sunday Talks 


ty 
to Young People and 


People who Never 
Grow Old, 


No. 402—85 cents 


Every quarter you want to present a financial 
reminder. That is far better than sending a 
dun after the money is due. This cut on your 
church bulletin will do the work. It is suitable 
also for post card use. It is No. 710, costs but 
75 cents and can be used over and over again. 


No. 710—75 cents 


1500 


The words “Sunday Talks to Young — 


lee ly ie 


No. 610—70 cents ae 


The appeal to conscience is always in order. 
Use the above cut and some such “copy”’ as this, 
together with name of church, hours of service, etc. 

If You Must Golf, or Baseball, or Fish 
Tomorrow 

Why not first go to Sunday School and Church 

and see which one does you most good? 


Lets So! 


SUNDAY IS 
RALLY 
DAY / 


ae 
ca aS 


No. 457—90 cents 
Rally Day is coming and, of course, you will 


ca 


want this cut. On your calendar, on a post card, 
handbill or circular it is effective. 


“A Parish Paper You Can Afford to Use” 


Should be of interest to every Minister. Samples and 
prices mailed FREE. 
THE QUALITY PRESS 
Church Printers and Publishers Box 136A _ Pana, Illinois 


SPEAKERS WRITERS, We assist in preparing 
9 special articles, papers, sermons, debates. 
Expert scholarly service suited to your requirements, highly 
endorsed. Revis‘on of manuscripts, story and books a specialty 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 496, 500 Fifth Avenue 


“THE LITTLE HANDMAIDS OF THE BIBLE” 


* Twelve pamphlets. Illustrated. No. 1 to 12» 

®12 Object Lessons in Each Pamphlet. The set of 12, $1.80. 

Postage prepaid. Price 15 cents each, postage 2 cents extra. 
Order, by number. 


REV. C. EICKENBERG, 4029 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New York 


The following one is equally popular and costs 
the same price. 


DONT FAIL TO BE 
-PRESENT ON® 


RALLY DAY 


No. 453—95 cents 
Here is still another that may suit your purpcse 


even better. 
Get it and “drum up”? new members and old. 


PRINTING DELUXE 2yvaopes, 6%, on high ‘grade 


bond paper, neatly printed with name and address, etc., 
for $1:50. 150 Letterheads, 100 Envelopes, $1.85. 


DeLUXE PRESS 1308 E. 135th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET 


Battleship linoleum, Cork carpet, Rubber matting — and 


save money. 
UNIVERSAL LINOLEUM COMPANY 


Coal Exchange Bldg. Scranton, Pa. 


= PIPE-TONE FOLDING ORGANS 
ff 21 styles, School, Chapel, Chautauqua and Fold- 
"i ing Organs. Send for catalogue and prices. 


A. L. WHITE MFG. CO., Dept. E. 
215 Englewood Ave. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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THE BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


Rev. John Richelsen, D.D., Rev. Frank B. Everitt, Rev. Alfred Barratt, 
Rey: William J. Vaughan, Rev. Charles H. Kopp 


The Joy of Discovery 


Rev. John Richelsen, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Text: “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
merchant man, seeking goodly pearls: who, when 
he had found one pearl of great price, went and 
sold all that he had, and bought it.”’ Matt. 13: 
45, 46. 

There are no absolute standards of value. 

What is a glass of water worth? It may be 
worth a fraction of a cent. It may be worth a 
million dollars. To a man buried many days in a 
‘eave it may be worth the whole material world. 
A million dollars is not worth a cent to one who is 
drawing his last breath. Valuations are relative 
and unstable, depending on fluctuating circum- 
stances. 

In Matthew’s gospel we read one of Jesus’ 
wonderful and gripping short stories. The parable 
told in thrity-three words, is tucked away among 
longer stories and might be passed over without 
receiving the attention it merits. It is a parable 
of the joy of discovery. 

The restless spirit of search is a vital element 
of human progress. The eternal ‘‘why?’’ falls 
from the lips of the prattling infant and remains 
the final puzzle question of old age. It is the 
eternal human quest for new knowledge and new 
sensations. And the joy of discovery never dies 
until the human spirit is dead. Jesus’ story is of 
seeking, and of the rapture of finding. ‘The 
Kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man, 
seeking goodly pearls, who, when he had found 
one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he 
had, and bought it.” 

The joy of finding the kingdom of heaven over- 

whelms him who knows how to appraise the value 
of the discovery. No doubt our lives would be 
beneficially influenced if we frequently re-appraised 
the value of our salvation. It will do us great good 
to hear the pearl merchant, as he is disposing of 
his possessions utter his slogan, “Everything I 
have I sell!’ Was he foolish in his estimate of 
values? 
The value of the salvation offered in the gospel 
is so beyond comparison with that of any other 
possessions which a man may ever acquire, that 
the possibility of obtaining that salvation, when 
one realizes what this means, must cause the com- 
parative value of all other earthly possessions to 
shrink almost to the point of annihilation. 

Jesus, in telling his story of the pearl merchant 
unveils his own estimate of the value of salvation. 
Salvation, to those who are able to appraise it, is 
what the pearl of great price waz to the pearl 
merchant. 


Jesus knew about pearls. But what he had to 


Say about pearls in this story is from the viewpoint 


of a pearl merchant. Pearls are the business of the 
pearl merchant. As a connoisseur of pearls he is 
acquainted with the history of their “finds.” He 
is always seeking them. They fascinate him. He 
knows at a glance whether a pearl has come from 
Ceylon or from the Red Sea. Flaws in pearls are 
seen by him instantly. He is on the alert for new 
pearls. He watches the caravans coming from 
the East. He lives with pearls. He dreams about 
pearls. 

Pearls are to the pearl merchant what paintings 
are to an artist. Jesus might have said to a group 
of art students: “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto an artist seeking goodly paintings: who, when 
he found a masterpiece, went and sold all that he 
had and bought it.’”’ Jesus’ conviction was that 
the salvation offered in the gospel is so great a 
treasure that those who have the soul capacity to 
appraise it gladly give all they have to obtain it. 

There was no sacrifice, in the sense of loss or 
privation, in the exchange for the one pearl of 
great price of all that the merchant man had. 
Does an oil operator suffer a loss if, when he dis- 
covers a piece of producing acreage far exceeding 
any other of which he has ever known, he sells all 
he has to buy it? Any adequate conception of the 
worth of salvation prohibits the idea that a man 
suffers loss in obtaining it, no matter what its cost 
to him. Jesus would have men gain, not lose: 
become rich, not poor. It were inconceivable that 
anyone would need to beg the pearl merchant 
please to give up some of his other possessions and 
please to buy the pearl of great price. 

Jesus never coaxed men to accept salvation. 
That were a false emphasis in preaching the 
gospel. 

Salvation cost God the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ. There is no need to offer inducements, 
prizes and premiums with salvation to make it 
worth the attention of men and desirable. If men 
are not overwhelmed with joy in the discovery 
that they may, under any conditions, obtain 
salvation, it is because they are not capable of 
gauging values. No joy: no appraisal. And 
under such circumstances it is dishonoring to God 
to depreciate salvation, and cheapen it, by urging 
its acceptance as if thereby a favor were being 
bestowed on God. Jesus characterized the futility 
and shamefulness of such treatment of God’s 
salvation in his words to his disciples: “Cast not 
your pearls before swine.” 

No man suffers a loss under any circumstances 
so long as he obtains salvation. A man who is able 
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to gauge values, who can appraise the worth to 
him of salvation, sells anything rather than permit 
that pearl to escape him. The comparative value 
of all other earthly possessions shrinks to nothing. 
“He sold,” we read of this pearl merchant, ‘‘all 
that he had and bought it.” 

See the pearl merchant leaving the presence of 
the man who showed him the one pearl above all 
pearls. Does the merchant appear to be gloomy, 
sad, depressed, after he has been shown the pearl? 
No: he is ecstatic and he is running. And the only 
thing he is doing even more swiftly than he is 
running is the mental calculation of how to turn 
his possessions into liquid assets. Do you not see 
him hastening toward his store in the city? But 
on his way he first calls on the auctioneer and 
drags him along with him in his haste. A little 
red flag, “‘Auction Sale,’”’ goes over the front door 
of his shop. ‘What will you sell?” the astonished 
auctioneer asks. 

“Everything I have to sell!’’ the pearl merchant 
declares emphatically. 

Soon the auctioneer cries out the wares of the 
pearl merchant; the crowds gather, the goods are 
transferred, the money flows in. After a while the 
first rush of business is over. You hear the 
auctioneer giving counsel to the merchant: “No 
more can be sold today without foolish sacrifice: 
let us wait till tomorrow!” 

Does the pearl merchant stop the sale? No! 
He reduces prices in order to turn more of his stock 
of goods into money. ‘Everything I have I sell!’ 
he answers the auctioneer, and he shouts over the 
auctioneer’s shoulders to the crowd of purchasers: 
“Everything I have I sell!’’ 

Is not that the pearl merchant’s wife, with con- 
sternation written on her face, coming toward 
him? No doubt she has heard the news of the 
sale. “What is it you are doing?” she cries. 

“Everything I have I sell!’’ he tells her. 

“You are sacrificing your possessions?” she asks 
in amazement and fear. He knows an explanation 
is due his life partner. He takes her aside to 
explain: “No, no! I am not sacrificing anything. 
I have just seen that pearl of which we have been 
dreaming all our lives! We will have something 
more wonderful than you have ever seen. O, if I 
can only get it! Help me sell everything I have so 
that I may obtain it!” 

You see the merchant at his bankers. ‘‘Every- 
thing I have I sell! Take my securities, my 
houses, my fixtures, my documents: I need what 
they will bring quickly! Everything I have I sell!”’ 
And at the end of the day the banker relates to a 
friend the story of his client, the pearl merchant, 
and of his frenzied sale and the purchase of the 
pearl of great price: ‘He sold all that he had and 
bought it.’’ 

The value of God’s salvation through Jesus 
Christ has not become depreciated during the past 
two thousand years. It is worth to you just what 
Jesus said the pearl of great price was worth to the 
pearl merchant. It is valuable to you beyond all 
comparison with anything you may otherwise 
possess. Jesus was not using loose rhetoric but 
was declaring eternal truth regarding the value of 


salvation when he said: “If any man come to me 


and hate not (i.e. does not love less) his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple.”’ Luke 14:26. 

Your Lord does not wish you to lose anything. 
He wishes you to possess something wonderful. 
But if you go away “very sorrowful” like the rich 
young ruler, you evidently do not know the value 
of the pearl of great price, or you appraise it 
differently than Jesus did. It is true, today as 
always, that if you knew the value of salvation 
you gladly and eagerly would sell all you have, if 
necessary, to obtain it. The man who has any 
adequate conception of the value of salvation 
determines to possess it. He does not let minor 
matters peeve him. He would let his body be 
burned as a torch, rather than lose it. He appre- 
ciates the words of Jesus: ‘“Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s the same shall 
save it. For what shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his soul? Or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

Let us be frank. Do these words still leave you 
cold? Is there in your heart the impression of 
solemn duty rather than ecstatic joy? Surely your 
reaction to the proposition that salvation is of 
more value than anything else on earth is a self- 
revelation of your own appraisal. The pearl 
merchant was not filled with gloom when he saw 
the pearl of great price. What is wrong? 

The cure for our joylessness does not lie in an 
effort of the will. Joy cannot be commanded. 
It is created indirectly, not directly. Take time 
to contemplate your salvation, the value of which 
is so wonderful as to cause the comparative value 
of all other earthly possessions to shrink almost 
to annihilation. Think not of your failure of 
appreciation, but think of Jesus’ pear] merchant. 

Had the pearl merchant not grown blase? All 
his life he had been fascinated by the hope of a 
great find. How often had he been disappointed! 
Always there were rumors of a wonderful pearl 
which would be brought across the desert by the 
next caravan. Often he had been thrilled in 
anticipation, but the realization brought dis- 
illusionment and disappointment. 

But there came the day. We see him, as was 
his custom, going out from the city to meet the 
incoming caravan from the East. The pearl 
merchant knows ail the old traders. He bows to 
the linen man, and passes on. A word is exchanged 
with the spices merchant. Then he hails the 
jewelry man. “Just about the usual offering?” 
he calls in greeting. 

The jewelry man, his old friend, seems nervous. 
But perhaps he is merely growing old. He asks 
the pearl merchant into his tent. He opens the 
box of jewels. The nervousness had no particular 
meaning. There are beautiful stones to be seen, 
some of them quite remarkable pearls. But the 
pearl merchant has seen pearls for many years. 
There is nothing extraordinary. The trade will 
be a good one for him: but that is all. 

Then the jewelry man lays his hand on the 
pearl merchant’s shoulder. There is in his eye a 
question of whether he may trust the pearl 
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merchant to see and appreciate. Evidently he is 
satisfied that he is dealing with one who knows. 
Reverently he draws forth from a hiding place in 
his inner garments a small receptacle. With tense 
expression and trembling hands he brings to view 
a pearl. 

The merchant man seeking goodly pearls fas- 


tens his eyes upon the one pearl of great price 
which he sees. There is no haggling. In a mom- 
ent, on that happy day, the pearl merchant, who 
knows pearls, fixes his choice, the great transac- 
tion’s done! As he hastens away to make final 
arrangements he sings in his heart: “Eureka! 
Eureka! I have found it! I have found it!” 


Sermon for Old People’s Service Happy Old Age 


Rev. Frank B. Everitt, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Texts: “I am this day fourscore years old— 
wherefore then should thy servant be yet a burden 
unto my Lord the King?” 2. Sam. 19:35. “I am 
this day fourscore and five years old. I am as 
strong this day as I was in the day that Moses 
sent me. As my strength was then, so is my 
strength now, for war, to go out, and to come in.” 
Josh. 14:10, 11. 

Here are two notes that strike differently our 
ears, the one in a minor key with sadness and 
regret through it all; the other pitched in a major 
key with an exultant shout back of every word. 
Yet these two notes come from the same realm of 
life, old age. Two aged men meet each other. 
The one with a long face says: ‘‘Well, we are now 
on the shady side of the hill and cannot expect 
much;”’ while the other with a smile says: “Nay, 
we are on the sunny side, the side next to glory, 
and we have everything to expect.” 

Barzillai and Caleb are these two types. Bar- 
zillai is old and conscious of a lack; Caleb is old 
and conscious of a possession. The one bemoans 
his losses, the other glories in what he still has. 
Barzillai desires only to be left lone to die near the 
graves of his loved ones; Caleb is even buckling 
on his armor to take the mountain once promised 
to him. 

Wherein lies the difference? Age? No. Physical 
condition? No. Moral character? No; for each had 
lived a worthy life, meeting truly their oppor- 
tunities as they came, Barzillai, the friend to the 
fugitive David, and Caleb, the companion to 
Joshua. But now they separate. The one feels 
that his day of opportunity for service is over, and 
the other is still alert to accomplish a yet unfinished 
task. It is a spiritual condition that separates; a 
relation to spiritual service. Caleb held to a 
promise yet unfulfilled. 

What a difference this makes at any time in our 
outlook on life. Is our work dene or not done? 
That is the question. Sick? We say, work done. 
Defeated? Work done. Aged? Work done. We 
would bring you who are growing old and harboring 
such thoughts back to the joy of service and the 
thrill of living. 

Old age has three paramount claims on a servant 
of God. 

li It is pre-eminently the witnessing period. 

Ye are my witnesses.” Youth witnesses through 
energy, old age through experience. Youth gives 
us initiative, enthusiasm and action, old age gives 
us the steady testimony of a tried faith. Youth 
experiments, old age believes. Argument is over, 
assurance reigns. 


An aged saint is among a community’s best 


assets. Better than law and magistrate is the 
steady testimony of a life long lived with God to 
curb evil passions. No hand of the law is more — 
restraining than the clean living of a mature 
believer. The peace that rests upon such a brow 
is not the peace of mere temporizing—a peace we 
hurriedly and early buy in earlier life—it is the 
solid peace of a soul with squared accounts with _ 
God, debts paid and sins forgiven. The hope that 
brightens that eye, otherwise dim, is not a momen- 
tary flash of emotion; it is the constant burning of 
a flame fed by faith within. “I know whom I 
have believed.” Let one soul of ripened experi- 
ence speak, and who but hears? “Days should 
speak, and multitude of years should teach wis- 
dom,”’ Job 82:7. Soon one soul and then another 
edges up to that soul as to a driven piling in the 
swirling waters, throws a line around that testi- 
mony and rides out the storm. Let an old man 
say as did Joshua: ‘‘—No one thing has failed of all 
the good things which the Lord your God spake 
concerning you,” Josh. 23:14, or as did David, in 
Psa. 37:25: “‘I have been young and now am old 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his 
seed begging bread.’”’ Who but straightens up, 
walks more firmly, and sees more clearly when 
such words of years speak out? Your work still 
is to steady our feet and anchor our hope. 

II. Old age is the finishing period. Youth for 
testing, old age for finishing. Youth is too impul- 
sive, middle-age too busy, but old age is deliberate. 
No product of hand or brain but needs time and a 
skilled eye to finish it. Can we do less with char- 
acter? Into it in our earlier years we weave much 
that is hastily gathered, poorly chosen, crudely 
arranged. Faith then is but a trembling step 
taken because we do not know what else to do. 
Hope is a dim light brought out when the case is 
urgent. Resignation is a forced surrender. What 
virtue do we have that is not ready now for the 
finishing shop? Some place, or time where in 
prayer and meditation we can let God touch up 
that which he has begun and which we have so 
clumsily striven to develop. 

The “‘well-done”’ was not spoken of “‘half-done”’ 
work. The best output of your life is for the day 
when you yield more leisurely your life to the 
master-hand. Let the foliage of autumn speak, 
and the glories of the sunset and the gold of the 
grain. “Thou shalt come—in a full age.’ “The 
hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found in the 
way of righteousness.” Said a brother to his aged 
sister, lamenting the going of the hawthorn and 
roses, as he pointed out to her the many scarlet 
and crimson berries in their place: ‘“Never lament 
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for the blossoms of spring if the fruits of autumn 
have succeeded them.” Old age is the artist’s final 
touches before the canvass is seen by the Master- 
Artist. 

Old age is the signalling period. I have been on 
a voyage and am all excited over the end of the 
journey. A few more leagues and it will all be 
over. The excited passengers are crowding the 
rails. Evening draws on. As the darkness settles 
down we see far away in the distance twinkling 
lights. They are the lights of the city. They 
reveal nothing of that which is beyond them. 
They are only harbor lights. Dear aged friends, 


~ you will pardon us if we think of you as the 


harbor-lights. You do not, you cannot, reveal 
to us what is beyond of the full glory of that city 
“not made with hands;‘‘ you cannot tell us of all 
the wonders yet to come. But you can and do 
send out your twinkling light over the waters to 
tell us still on the high seas that the harbor is just 
ahead. Home is near. Reunions are coming. 

And because of this signalling on your part our 
joy out on the waters is a bit cheerier; our lot is a 
bit happier, because you lie between us and the 
city—the harbor-lights of home. 

A happy old age? Yes, if you witness and per- 
fect and signal. Work enough for any one. 
“Work all done, and only waiting!’’ Beloved 
friends of the years, the joy of service is still yours. 
God’s gifts of grace are flowing through you a 
little freer and easier to this old world than 
through others of us. Your contribution to life 
is vital still. 

But we cannot close without one word for all. 
What is your duty to old age? To respect it, 
provide for it, lessen its burdens—yes, all this and 
more. These are but the ordinary courtesies all 
must pay to age. But we must not stop until old 
age—our own destiny—is seen as God’s Land of 
Promise, the place flowing with milk and honey; 
God’s richest field of operation where his grace 
appears the greatest, his presence felt the oftenest, 
and his promises shine the brightest; God’s best 
land because nearest Home; the Border-Land of 
Heaven. But not until all the Canaanites of fear 
and dread and loneliness and sensitiveness are 
driven out will you and I come into possession 
of it. Step aside, then, brother, sister, for those 
who walk in God’s Promised Land. 
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Serving One Another: Children’s Sermon 


Rev. Alfred Barratt, Dallas West Virginia 


Text: “By love serve one another.” Gal. 5:13. 


This seems to be one of the things that we are 
not always willing to do. There is no real joy, 
when we look at the matter through the eyes of 
selfishness, in doing anything for anybody else. 
We grumble and growl and scold when anybody 
else expects us to do something for him or her; 
not knowing that the sweetest joys of life are 
found in the service we do for others. It is not 
what we get that makes us happy; it is what we 
give, it is what we do for others that fills our own 
hearts with real joy. No one can be unhappy 
when by love he is serving another. 


Let me tell you a story about a man named 
Hobab. We have not heard very much about 
Hobab. In fact I believe there are a great many 
children who have never heard of him at all. Who 
was Hobab? Where did he live? What did he do? 
Hobab was the brother-in-law of Moses. He was 
not a conspicuous character, and was not known 
as a great leader, because he dwelt in one of the 
unfamiliar corners of the Old Testament. Per- 
haps you remember that Moses married a Midian- 
ite woman when he was in their country in 
exile. When he went into Egypt, as God had 
commanded him, he went alone. But on his way 
to the Promised Land as the great and trusted 
leader of the Israelites he returned to gather his 
possessions together and to take his family with 
him. It was at this time he urged his brother-in- 
law, Hobab, to go with them, and to share in the 
riches of the land which God had promised them. 
“Come with us,’ said Moses, “and we will do 
thee good.” 


It was a pleasant invitation, and an alluring 
offer to Hobab. The wonderful riches of Canaan 
are surely more tempting than the desolate desert 
with its hardships of toil and slavery. And Moses 
fully expected Hobab to accept the invitation. 
But Hobab did not want to go. He seemed to be 
well contented with his petty lot. He did not 
have any ambition to fall in line and go to Canaan. 
He wanted to live on quietly in his old home. 


His refusal brought sorrow to Moses. Hobab 
was a good guide, and he could do a lot of good if 
he would only accept the invitation. But like 
many others he refused to exert himself. 


_ Moses loved his brother-in-law. He needed 
him, but. did not know how to persuade him to 
change his mind. At last Moses thinks of a good 
proposition, and brings to Hobab a new offer. 
Come with us, do us good,” is the new offer. 

Be our eyes, our guide, our scout, our pathfinder, 
our inspiring companion. We heed you.” This 
new proposition appealed to Hobab. It offered 
him something worthwhile. Hobab accepts. He 
refused to go because of advantages to himself, 
but when he discovered how much good he could 
do for others by going with Moses he decided to go. 

I suppose you say, “Hobab was a real good 
fellow.” So he was. I think there are a great 


many boys and girls like Hobab was before he 
reached his decision. They are living for them- 
selves. They never think of serving one another. 
A young boy said to his mother: “I tried to make 
little sister happy while you were away. She 
would not be happy: but I was happy trying.” 

We cannot become useful Christians unless we 
are willing to think of others—to serve one 
another—to try to make others happy. No boy 
or girl can be of service to another when he or she 
is unkind, dishonorable, cowardly, untruthful, 
unthoughtful and cruel. One of the worst things 
in the world is selfishness. The spirit of selfishness 
is to corner all our blessings, but the spirit of love 
is to bless all our corners. When Jesus was on 
earth “he went about doing good.”” He made the 
sad ones glad. He gave the weary rest. He 
cheered the lonely hearts. He made the poor in 
spirit rich in soul. He lived and died for others. 
It was love that made him give his life for others. 
Let this be your motto, “By love to serve one 
another.” If Jesus dwells within your heart he 
will be the Master Builder of your whole life. He 
will give you strength and courage and grace and 
heroism. He will fill your heart with love, so that 
you can go out and love somebody else. Put your 
whole trust in God. Live the very kind of life 
that Jesus expects you to live. Do not let the 
things of the world cut your joy into pieces. We 
all need more and more of the love of God in our 
hearts. Then our faces will shine, our hearts will 
be cheerfui, our eyes will see clearly, our nerves” 
will be steady, our courage will be undaunted, and 
we shall pass through the hardest tasks of the 
common day striving all the time “by love to 
serve one another.” 
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Playing Fair With God 


Rey. William J. Vaughan, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Text: ‘Nay; but I will surely buy it of thee at a 
price: neither will I offer burnt offerings unto the 
Lord my God of that which doth cost me nothing.”’ 
2 Sam. 24:24. 


The urgent need of the present is honest men. 
Men want prosperity. It is the great idol of 
American business. But says Roger Babson: 
“The first fundamental of prosperity is integrity.”’ 
He as a business man knows what all business men 
must eventually learn; that even the idol of out- 
ward prosperity cannot be fashioned save from 
the pure gold of moral quality. 


King David learned this lesson by bitter experi- 
ence. His appearance at the threshing-floor of 
Araunah to build an altar to God followed the 
travail of a soul deeply distressed by sin. In the 
slimy trail of his own personal wrong-doing came 
rebellion, murder, calamity and pestilence, until 
robbed of pride he was ready to make amends to 
an Almighty God. Better for him if he had made 
his offering before the tides of adversity had set in. 
But better now than not at all. No doubt God 
would accept his act of devotion, but how much 
more acceptable if David had been playing fair 
with God throughout his whole career. 

In David’s experience we find important lessons 
for all. 

I. Right relations among men are not obtained 
except by honorable dealings with God. The 
moral quality of integrity in the world of business 
is assured only in the measure of men’s fairness 
with God. Our generation has too long been 
laboring under the misapprehension of self-suffi- 
ciency. We have been too confident that our 
ability to produce things, has been ability to make 
things worthwhile being produced. We need 
remember that in the mind of God is that ultimate 
end which gives value to all worthy enterprise of 
men. 

A few weeks ago a Jewish rabbi, a Roman 
Catholic priest, and a Protestant clergyman met 
in our city to consider the possibility of having a 
few portions of the Bible read, and the Lord’s 
Prayer repeated in our public schools. It was a 
worthy enterprise indeed, and should succeeed. 
But what of its underlying assumptions? It 
assumes that the destiny of the child is fully in the 
hands of men. It assumes that before God can 
lay his rightful claim on the life of the child, the 
doctors of earth must be able to drive bargains 
and make compromises with one another. 

We do not have to look far to discover dis- 
honorable dealings with God. People live in a 
world illumined as it were by an indirect lighting 
system. We know there is light without thinking 
of its exact source. So do we know that there are 
values in our present civilization which are 
indispensable to it. But how many there are who 
move about without the thought of the Source. 

It is an old story, yet newly enacted day by day. 
When the light fails we think about its source. 
When confidence breaks down among men, we 


discover that it had long before broken down 
between men and God. When humanity plunges 
into the abyss of war and offers its devotion to 
Hate, we know that .long before the God of peace 
was denied our devotion and the flame of love 
began to die down. Let us not delude ourselves 
in these matters. Our security in this life depends 
more on our religious attitudes and certitudes than 
on all the schemes proposed by economist, diplo- 
matist and statesman. When we rise to spiritual 
passion and honor God, we shall also rise to confi- 
dence and honesty among ourselves. 


II. Moreover David learned that the most 
acceptable offering to God was not the cheapest 
he could bring. We admire him for this discern- 
ment. Despite his moral failures he still retained 
the fine sense of honor which God had given to his 
youth. Araunah’s threshing-floor is to be had for 
the asking, for David is King. But an offering to 
God must cost even a king something. 


What a lesson here for us! The fag-end of the 
totality of life is not the best we can bring to God. 
The depleted and debauched life of a libertine is 
not the best gift we can bring before the Cross of 
Calvary. A weary body, wearied with toil for 
self, is not the best offering we can bring before the 
altar of God for worship. In the devotion of 
ancient Israel the first-fruits of the harvest were 
brought as an offering to Jehovah. We with all 
the light of the Incarnation, put religious interests 
last in our annual budgets. 

Religion has little value for many people because 
it has cost them too little. On the lower plane of 
the physical, we value that which we have in 
proportion to its cost to us. But the principle 
applies on the highest plane. Our forefathers 
placed an inestimable value on liberty because its 
price was sacrifice and bloodshed. So will sense 
of the reality of God and the meaning of the 
Christian life be in proportion to cost in terms of 
spiritual devotion. Jesus commended the widow’s 
mite not because it would go far in the upkeep of 
the Temple, but because it represented complete 
devotion to the highest she knew in religion. He 
accepted the gift of alabaster from Mary because 
it was a supreme act of devotion which would 
bring her close to him. 

III. The finest values of life are not cast before 
men as pearls before swine. God makes available 
all things to us, but not without cost. “The day 
before Donald Hankey went over the top for the 
last time,” says Robert E. Speer, “che walked up 
and down the trenches and spoke to the boys as 
they waited in little groups. Said he: ‘Boys we 
are going over the top tomorrow. Remember, if 
you are wounded, it’s Blighty: if you are killed, 
it’s the Resurrection’,’ Such faith and hope in 
the face of death is not the gift of a moment. It 
is the reward of the complete devotion of a noble 
young life. 

Men of the world chatter about the serious 
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problems of the world in terms of politics and 
economics. These are well enough in their place. 
But at best they are superficial and fail to go to 
the heart of things. Disturbances in the social 


order that baffle men so much are signs of a blurred 
religious perspective. We have too long been 


playing with God. Is it not time for us to begin — 


to play fair with God? 


The Unwritten Gospel 


Rev. Charles H. Kopp, Augusta, Georgia 


Text: ‘Ye are our epistles, written in our 
hearts, known and read of all men.”’ 2 Cor. 3:2. 

In the New Testament we have the Gospel 
according to Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. All 
four of them deal specifically with the life of Christ. 
While these Gospel records add unlimited prestige 
to the Master’s claims by reason of their independ- 
ent sources, yet as to the actual happenings of his 
life details are at best very meager. The Apostle 
John realizes this fact as he tells us, ‘‘And there 
are many other things which Jesus did, the which, 
if they should be written every one, I suppose that 
even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.’”’ We therefore look upon 
the life of Christ as un unfinished life; unfinished 
because endless. 


This truth however does not bring any undue 
apprehension on the part of the faithful. On the 
contrary we are rather encouraged by it, for does 
not the old Greek proverb say: ‘‘The half is better 
than the whole?” In other words an outline 
sketch often conveys a truer idea than a finished 
picture, for it fastens that which we wish to 
remember. 

The main trend of Jesus’ life was to point men 
to a better way. In this he again proved to be the 
great Exemplar by preaching his own life and living 
his own doctrine. Christ’s primary task was to 
set people right in their lives. What the world 
wants to know about our religion is not that it is 
reasonable but real. The eye of the world takes 
in more than the ear. Christian lives are about 
the only religious books the world reads. Does 
the world see Jesus in you? 

Three little girls in Buffalo, N. Y., stood before 
a beautiful window on Christmas eve. A gentle- 
man standing near noticed that the smallest child 
was blind. The two other girls were describing 
to her the many beautiful Christmas toys in the 
window. We must make this world see Christ 
through our eyes—through us. Three character- 
istics which must enter into every Christian’s life. 

I. First, individual responsibility. One of the 
many reasons why Christianity is so far above 
other religions is due to its emphasis on individua- 
alism. The prophet Jeremiah blazed the way in 
this as he called upon a backslidden nation to 
repent. Nor was this measure spasmodic. Rather 
it received further and final impetus from One 
who said, ‘‘He that would be my disciple, let him 
take his cross daily and follow me.” Christians 
everywhere need to rehearse this lesson again and 
again, for the power of Christianity does not lie in 
its sensational and spectacular manifestations, but 
in its every-day-ness. Our responsibility is three- 
fold—to God, to our fellowman, to ourselves. 
Try as we will we cannot escape this responsibility. 


Oh! that we might see every soul in this world in 
the light of Him who came to save it from sin. 
Jesus has given us the specific task of helping him 
redeem a lost world. As he exacted responsibility 


of the stewards in the parable, so he does of us, ~ 


with the same injuction—‘‘Occupy till I come.” 

II. Secondly, your influence can only be mea- 
sured by your character. Here again we are 
reminded of our rélationship to humanity. The 
question is often asked, ‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Yes, in many ways, and the matter of 
influence is no exception. Paul wrote, “If meat 
maketh my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend.’”’ Abstinence for the sake of others. 
May the Lord help us to be ‘‘doers of the word, 
and not hearers only.”’ The value of influence is 
like the stone we fling into the sleeping waters of 
a pond. It sinks from view in a moment, but the 
circles widen until at last the farthest margin is 
reached. Though the cause may seem inadequate 
the effects are indisputable. The matter of help- 
fulness we dare not overlook. Christ’s beautiful 
ministry grips our lives. Helpfulness in action! 
Helpfulness is one of the greatest expressions of 
Christianity. Our lives, after all, are what counts. 
Your life will be remembered not by what you 
have, what power or honor you have gained, but 
by your helpfulness. ‘‘A man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of things which he possesseth.” 
The call of the hour is for unselfishness, for service 
alone embalms the memory of a departed life. The 
real Christian always commends himself. His life 
is “hid with Christ in God;” he is Christianity’s 
most convincing proof and testimony. Just as 
Christianity lives by the majesty of its beliefs so 
it can only be propagated by the lives of its 
believers. Those Corinthians were Paul’s best 
testimony and pride. So ought we to be Christ’s 
best commendation. There is not so powerful a 
sermon in the world as a consistent Christian life. 
There are two ways of preaching, which should 
remind us that we all are preachers. By our lips 
and by our lives. Emerson put the matter very 
aptly in these words: 

“What you are speaks so loud, I cannot hear 
what you say.” 

A true Christian is a living Bible. A good example 
is the tallest kind of preaching. 

III. And now our subject resolves itself into this 
personal question: ‘““How can I be a living epistle 
of Jesus Christ?” Hearken: “Not that we are 
sufficient of ourselves to think anything as of 
ourselves: but our sufficiency is of God.”” May the 
heavenly Father help us to remember that we “‘can 
do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
us.” The saintly Ignatius gave us the following 
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standard of living, which if practiced will make of 
any Christian a living epistle of Christ. “Give 
unbelievers the chance of believing through you. 
Consider yourself employed by God; your lives 
the form of language in which he addresses them. 
Be mild when they are angry, humble when they 
are haughty; to their blasphemy oppose prayer 
without ceasing; to their inconsistency, a stead- 
fast adherence to your faith.” Friends, religion 
is life, character, conduct. Let us be true to our 
Lord. Let us point men by our lives to that 
better way, for the unwritten gospel is the Gospel 
according to you. 
You are writing a gospel, 
A chapter each day, 
By deeds that you do, 
By words that you say. 


Men read what you write, 
Whether faithless or true: 

Say, what is the gospel 
According to you?” 
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REV. I. J. SWANSON, D.D. 


Moral Values, by Walter Goodnow Everett, Ph.D., 
Prof. of Philosophy, Brown University. 439 pp. Holt. 
“Morality,” the author says, “is nothing more or less 
than the business of living, with all the many-sided and 
complex interests which this business involves. All 
the problems of morality are here treated as problems 
of value.’’ Even if one is not interested in the merely 
technical question of philosophy in its relation to 
ethics—which this book competently treats—he will 
enjoy, and profit by, the author’s discussions of such 
questions as, Individual and Social Values, Duty and 
Conscience, Virtue as Good will, Moral Law, and 
Freedom and Religion. ‘‘Religion,’’ he maintains, “is 
permanent. We must still acknowledge our complete 
dependence upon the Power that brought us hither and 
will conduct us hence.’”’? The author’s clear and vigor- 
ous thinking, evident mastery of his subject, and 
interesting style, make this a book of genuine value. 

Ethics in Theory and Application, by Horation 
W. Dresser. Ph.D. 509 pp. Crowell. The breakdown 
of morality following the Great War, the widespread 
reaction against authority both of church and state, 
incite serious minded people to study ethics afresh, 
both as to theory and practice. Dr. Dresser is a com- 
petent guide. In Part One, he deals with the basis of 
ethics; and in Part Two, the Moral Life, under such 
aspects as, Moral forces, Moral problems, Interna- 
tional ethics, Moral progress, Ethics and religion, and 
Ultimate Values. In showing how in Christianity 
morality and religion are indissolubly united, the 
author says, “Belief in God, then, is the logical pre- 
supposition of an objective or absolute morality. The 
postulate of immortality follows.” A readable and 
authoritative book. 

Seven Ages, by ‘‘A Gentleman With a Duster.” 
218 pp., with portraits. Putnam’s. The author traces 
the root ideas of modern civilization in English-speaking 
lands to Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus, Augustine, Erasmus, 
Cromwell, and Wesley; and describes each of these 
epoch-makers, together with his special contribution 
to thought and progress. In his closing chapter, he 
summarizes the present position of human thought, 
and denounces the materialistic effect of Darwinism 
upon our age. While journalistic in style and defective 
in its estimate of Jesus, still on the whole it gives a 
vivid picture of the great personalities who have 
shaped, and continue to influence powerfully, the 
thought and life of the English-speaking world. 

Christian Monasticism, A Great Force in History, 
by Ian C. Hannah, F.S.A., Oberlin College. 270 pp. 
Macmillan, $2.50. An admirable survey of the great 
part monasticism has played in the history of the 
church and in the preservation and development of 
civilization Dr. Hannah regards monasticism as one 
of the twin pillars of mediaeval civilization—the other 
being the Roman tradition—and shows us that it still 
exerts great power in the world. He traces the work 
and influence of the monks from their beginnings in 
Egypt, on through the Benedictines who laid the foun- 


dation of the culture of the Middle Ages, the work of 
the friars in the thirteenth century, and down to the 
rise and development of the great Jesuit order, which 
is still trying to repair the damage done to the Catholic 
church by the Protestant Reformation. Monasticism 
had, and still has, defective ideals of Christian living; 
its influence in affairs of state has often been pernicious; 
nevertheless it has rendered a service to which Dr. 
Hannah does well to call our attention. 

The Foreign Student in America, edited by a 
Commission, of which Samuel G. Inman was chairman. 
872 pp. Association Press. $1.75. This volume 
describes and interprets the migration of ten thousand 
students from one hundred and five foreign countries 
to American colleges—the greatest migration of its 
sort in history. These students come from Europe, 
South America, Asia, and Africa. America is given a 
great opportunity to let these students see her best in 
scholarship, social life and religion, as well as to make 
these students apostles of goodwill and international 
friendship by her friendly and Christian treatment of 
them. This volume shows a challenging situation; it 
ought to be read and pondered by every leader of 
public opinion. 

The Lion in His Den, by Lynn Harold Hough, 
D.D. 206 pp. Association Press. Dr. Hough is a 
bookman of distinction as well as one of the most 
prominent preachers in America. Every lover of books 
will enjoy this new volume of his, for its sparkling, 
epigrammatic style, and its sound judgment on current 
books. The range is wide—from St. Beuve to Sinclair 
Lewis, from the Greek spirit to American ideals, from 
Dante to Vachel Lindsay, and from Wells to St. Paul 
in his influence upon the modern world. 

The Life of San Martin, by Anna Schoellkopf, 
with a preface by Honorio Pueyrredon, Argentine 
Ambassador to the United States. 142 pp. Illustrated. 
Boni and Liveright. This is the story of one of the 
great figures of modern history. He led Argentina, 
Chile, and Peru on the road to national freedom, and 
helped to unite the South American nations in their 
struggle for liberty. His spirit and achievements were 
akin to those of Washington. A fascinating story of a 
great career. 

Simon Kenton, the Scout, by J. L. Corby. 825 pp. 
Illustrated. Crowell. A capital boy’s story, a genuine 
“thriller.” It is based upon the experiences of a 
historic scout who in the days of the Revolution helped 
to open up the country west of the Alleghenies. The 
story gives us glimpses of pioneer days, of adventure, 
of hardships cheerfully borne, and of Indian fighting. 

Before the Dawn, by Toyohika Kagawa. 898 pp. 
Doran. A novel of Japanese life, written by a Jap- 
anese. The author is one of the great Christian leaders 
in Japan, especially in social work. Though’ he has 
become rich through the sale of his books, he chooses 
to live in the slums of Kobe, to help the slum dwellers. 
This novel is the story of an idealist who tried to help 
the slum dwellers. Its stark realism reminds one of the 
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great Russian writers, who pierce beneath all the 
wrappings of custom, convention, and other protective 
coverings, to the very soul of man. 

Mental Hygiene as Taught by Jesus, by Alex- 
ander B. MacLeod. 188 pp. Macmillan. $1.50. Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman writes enthusiastically of this book 
in the introduction. Mr. MacLeod certainly works a 
new vein in the teaching of Jesus—one that yields rich 
ore. It is that of mental hygiene, the culture of the 
personality, the cure of souls. This is a great topic, for 
upon the dynamic of personal spiritual life, in the final 
analysis, social progress rests. The main chapter 
headings are: Self-reliance through Freedom, The 
Suggestiveness of Jesus, The Prolonging of Mental 
Plasticity, Adjusting Studies and Tasks to Life, The 
Hygiene of Encouragement, Responsibility and Service, 
Religion and Mental Hygiene. 


An Introduction to Philosophy, by Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman, Prof. of Philosophy, Boston 
University. 393 pp. Holt. A clear, comprehensive 
and interesting introduction, describing the leading 
systems of philosophy. The book is adapted to the 
needs of those who have had no training in the subject. 


_ The author, a disciple of Bowne, holds strongly to 


personalistic idealism. ‘“‘Personalism,” he tells us, 
“interprets the universe as friendly. It finds in the 
relation of human and divine wills an inexhaustible 
meaning and purpose in life.’”” He sums up the worth 
of philosophy by saying, ‘‘Philosophy does not furnish 
the things that make human existence possible; but it 
casts a new light on the things that make human 
existence valuable.”’ He is a firm believer in religion 
as “the highest and most satisfying expression of life.’’ 
His examination of such present-day problems in 
philosophy as, What is consciousness? Is the world a 
machine? Has the world a purpose? What is the place 
of religious values in life? and The chief philosophical 
world views, is very able and discriminating. 


Putnam‘s Ready Speech Maker, by Edwin H. 
Carr, G. B. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.90. This 
is a handy and useful volume on ‘“‘What to Say and How 
to Say It.’”’ There are 283 pages, divided into four 
sections dealing with general suggestions for speakers, 
public speaking self-taught in the home, the speaker at 
his task, and materials for use in preparing speeches. 


American Mystical Verse, An anthology selected 
by Irene Hunter. Preface by Zona Gale, D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $2.00 Here is a charming book for 
the sensitive spirit who sees deeply into things and feels 
profoundly the mystical aspect of life. The poets 
quoted are such as Bryant, Doane, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Whitman, Gilder, Lanier, Moody, and 
seventy others. The author was an invalid. Zona 
Gale Says that as the antennae of the radio draw sound, 
and as the new science extracts electricity from the air, 
so she distils from delicate interstices those values 
which, for eyes like hers, burn and vanish, but leave 
their aroma. Of such aromas this author has made her 
anthology, as she has made her life. 

Why I Am a Christian, by Dr. Frank Crane, 
William H. Wise & Co., New York. $3.00. In this 
delightfully printed volume, pleasant to hold and easy 
to read with its big fat type, you find a charm that 
holds and interests. Dr. Crane was a minister for 
twenty-five years or so and then gave up his pulpit to 
preach through the newspapers. In this book he uses 
his easy, fluent style, and says in a few words a large 
amount of thought. One would naturally conclude 
that he had practiced the art of conversation until it 
had become a habit with him. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “How Much of a Christian Am I?” he replies, 
“All the Christianity I have is what I can use; the rest 
has gone into the wastebasket.” The book has the 
distinction of being an interesting book on religion for 


the every day man in the street. 
ought to read it. 

The World’s Living Religions, by Robert E. 
Hume, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925. $2.00. 
In a series of volumes on “Life and Religion” is this 
book by Dr. Hume, formerly of India, now Professor 
of the History of Religions, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. It is a small, pocket volume of 312 
pages, delightfully printed in large readable type. The 
book deals with Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Sikhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Shintoism, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, Islam, or Mohammadanism and 
Christianity. Then there is a summary comparison of 
the living religions. There is an index, bibliography 
and questions for review. It is one of the best hand- 
books on the subject. It is one of those valuable hand- 
books that a minister should have on his reference 
shelves. 

Psychology for Bible Teachers, by Edward A. 
Annett. 241 pp. Scribner’s. $1.50. The author has 
had fifteen years’ experience as director of teacher- 
training in India, for the World’s Sunday School 
Association. He states that ‘the purpose of this 
volume is to present, with as complete an absence of 
technical terminology as possible, the psychological 
laws which govern the unfolding of personality.” This 
in outline at least, he here carries out in a way that 
parents, teachers and leaders of work for young people 
will find very helpful. The chapter headings are: Mind 
and Body; The Beginnings of Mind; The Association 
of Ideas; The Memory; The Imagination; The Instincts; 
The Subconscious and Unconscious; Suggestion and 
Auto-Suggestion; Heredity; Habit; The Intelligence; 
The Heart and Feelings; Motive and Ideal; The Will; 
Conscience; Conversion; Character; Home Training. 

A Way to Peace, Health and Power, by Bertha 
Conde. 233 pp. Scribner’s. $1.50. Amid the din of 
competing philosophies of life, especially those based 
upon distorted view of Christian teaching, this quiet, 
intelligent, inspiring and truly Christian message 
ought to be given an attentive hearing. It unfolds the 
Christ-method of attaining peace, health and power. 
It shows the way to communion of the human spirit 
with the spirit of God, thus enabling one to tap, so to 
speak, the infinite reservoir of peace, health and power. 

The Newspaper and Religious Publicity, by 
Richard B. Niese. 116 pp. Doran. $1.25. The 
author, who is city editor of the Nashville ““Tennessean”’ 
here tells how a church can get the right kind of news- 
paper publicity. He describes what constitutes ‘‘news’’ 
how to write the ‘story’? you want published about 
yourself or your church, and how to write newspaper 
English. A first-rate book on its subject. 

Marion Lawrance, A Memorial Biography, by his 
son Harold G. Lawrance. 475 pp. Revell. $4.00. 
A great host of friends and admirers of Marion Law- 
rance, the leading figure in the Sunday School work in 
America, indeed a world leader in religious education 
for a generation, will welcome and treasure this 
biography. It is the record of a life, rich in achieve- 
ments, jn friendships, in service to the world-wide 
Sundays#chool movement. While written with the 
warm #fection of an admiring son, it does not over- 
draw Marion lLawrance’s wonderful personality. 
Multitudes who came under the spell of his consecrated 
life, and who were inspired by him to take up the work 
of religious education, will rejoice in this biography. 
It tells of the marvelous development of the American 
Sunday School system under Marion Lawrance’s 
leadership. It is filled with pen-pictures of leaders of 
the movement in many lands. Like Paul, Lawrance 
“was in journeyings oft.” He was an organizer, an 
executive, and a promoter of first rank ability. This 
is an inspiring, as well as intensely interesting, biog- 


raphy. 


Every minister 
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Prayer Meeting Department 


THE MID-WEEK SERVICE 
It’s strange how people seem to feel 
About the place of prayer, 
And how they can forget that Christ 
Is there with them to meet. 
Through lack of love, or faith, or zeal, 
They fail to see him there, 
And so in this long-promised tryst 
Few come their Lord to greet. 


But watch! When once they hear a call 
To party, game, or show, 
They rush in crowds their friends to see 
To laugh, and play, and dine, 
Forgetting that Christ says to all, 
“Tf greater love you show 
For others than you have for me, 
You'll not be named as mine.” 
F —W. H. Davenport. 


I—Looking Out for Port 

Motto for the Week: ‘“‘Which hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and steadfast.” Heb. 6:19. 

Hymn: “Ten thousand times ten thousand.” — Henry 
Alford. 

Scripture: Hebrews 6:17-19. 

Meditation: Looking Out for Port. 

A devoted Christian said in a prayer meeting recently 
that when years ago he crossed the ocean, he was fond 
of looking over the ship’s side, near the prow, and 
watching the staunch vessel as she steadily ploughed 
her way through the waves. Just under the bowsprit, 
as a figure-head, was the image of a human face. This 
face came to have a wondrous interest for him. What- 
ever the hour, by night or day; whatever the weather, 
in sunshine or in storm, that face was ever looking 
forward to the port. Sometimes fearful tempests 
prevailed. Great waves submerged the face. But when 


the waves subsided, and the vessel righted itself, there, 


the placid face of his friend was seen still, steadily 
looking out for port. ‘‘And so”, he explaiaed, “I 
humbly trust it is in my case. Whatever the trials of 
the past, or the toils and disappointments of the 
present, I am still looking out for port; and not long 
hence I anticipate a’triumphant entrance therein.” 

Any one who has crossed the ocean knows something 
of the exhilaration that traveler felt as he watched the 
steady advance of the boat’s prow through the waves 
toward the desired haven. Any Christian knows also 
what the voyager meant as he felt the thrill of the 
consciousness that he was daily drawing nearer to 
home. As Christians we stand on the bow of the ship 
of life and are “looking for that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ’’—we are looking out for port. 

I. How cheering to the heart is such a hope as this. 
Do we not know that even a horse travels better when 
his head is toward home? The day’s work in the field 
may have been hard, The journey made may have 
been long. But, however heavy the work or long the 
way, when the faithful animal is turned toward home 
his whole attitude changes; his head is lifted, his eyes 
and his ears are turned forward, and he quickens his 
interest and his pace. How cheering to the heart is the 
Christian’s hope! He counts not the battles he has 
fought with sin and Satan, he thinks not of the diffi- 
culties by the way, he is journeying toward home! he 
is looking out for port! 

II. How may a Christian brighten up his hope? One 


way is to think—‘“‘think on these things.’ Christians 
would have brighter hopes of they took more time for 
meditation. We live too much in a hurry. Some one 
has said that meditation on spiritual things “is a lost 
art,’ but this we know, that we cannot have a vital 
Christian hope without meditation and thought-giving. 

Another way in which to brighten our hope is to read 
God’s word. ‘Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God.” The Bible is the Christian 
voyager’s chart. Our traveler could not have been 
happy had he not felt sure the ship was heading in the 
right direction. How did he know that? From the 
chart and compass. Read; inform yourself; know 
where you are; know which way you are heading. 
Bible-taught, Bible-loving Christians are hopeful 
Christians. They are able to give a reason for the hope 
that is in them. 


There are other means of brightening hope. Chris- 


tians have the power of cheering each other by the © 


giving of testimony to what they have experienced. 
“Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another,’’ and they minister greatly to one another’s 
hope and joy whenever they do. 


Sometimes the best way to brighten hope is to go to 


work. A doubting Christian who once asked a minister 
where heaven is, was told by him that “If you will 
order the widow Manning a barrel of flour and some 
groceries, and a ton of coal; then go up to her home on 
the hill and read a chapter, and kneel down and pray 
with her, I promise that you will know where heaven is 
before you get through.”” The man tried it. Not only 
did his hope brighten, but he had heaven in his own 
heart before he got through. 


II—Fogs and Faith 

Motto for the Week: ‘“‘All things work together for 
good to them that love God.” Rom. 8:28. 

Hymn: “Lord of all being, throned afar.”—O. W. 
Holmes. 

Scripture: Psa. 97:1-9.  . 

Meditation: Fogs and Faith. 

The central thought in this psalm is that God 
reigns. Hence, there is universal joy. ‘Let the earth 
rejoice.” Other reigns have produced injustice, 
oppression, bloodshed, terror; the reign of Jehovah is 
the hope of mankind, and when men generally yield 
to it the race will have its paradise restored. 

I. First, we notice that God governs the world 
mysteriously. ‘Clouds and darkness are round about 
him.”’ God veils himself essentially. So he revealed 
himself-at Sinai, when clouds and darkness were upon 
the mountain. So he revealed himself to the children 
of Israel along the wilderness journey, in a pillar of 
cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. So he 
revealed himself when his glory filled the temple of 
Solomon at its dedication. So he revealed himself on 
the mount of transfiguration when a “bright cloud 
overshadowed”’ the disciples. God veils himself in his 
providential dealings with men. Around the history 
of the Church dark clouds of persecution have hov- 
ered. Around the histories of nations dark clouds of 
revolution and war and bloodshed have hung. Around 
the history of individual Christians dark clouds of 
strange providential dealings have wrapped the soul 
in mystery and distress. God rules the world myster- 
iously—mysteriously to men of finite minds. We are 
not able to take into our conception the doings, or 
reasons for the doings, of an infinite God. - 

II. But secondly, we gladly notice that God governs 
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If Your Church Were 
Judged by its Music Alone-- 


Would You Be Proud of It? 


Frequently visitors come to your church. 
Among them, people who contemplate 


The Miessner is distinctive in size and 
tone. Small, light, easily moved. Yet 
its tone is as big and beautiful as that of 
a small grand piano. These features have 
made the Miessner prominent in church 
music throughout America. 


joining. How are they impressed by the 
services? What do they think of the music? 
Invariably the well-filled church is the 
church with good music. Wherever 


there i; a portable Miessner piano there t : i 
é The Miessner Player is also widely 


ig an inspiration for better church music. 
The Miessner lends interest to choir ‘and 
orchestra rehearsals. Makes Sunday 
School work and League meetings more 
interesting. Enlivens all church activi- 
ties—makes any church a better church. 
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the world righteously. He may rule mysteriously but 
it is not mistakenly or wrongly; it is altogether right- 
eously. God’s ways may be dark, but they are just. 
“Clouds and darkness are round about him;’’ but 
“righteousness and judgment are the habitations of his 
throne.” Righteousness is his immutable attribute, 
and judgment marks his every act. As some one has 
well said, ‘“‘Absolute power is safe in the hands of him 
who cannot err, or act unrighteously.” 

_ However mysterious God’s dealings there are three 
great sources of consolation to Christians. The first is 
in the thought of God’s love. All his acts are prompted 
by love. The second is the thought of God’s wisdom. 
He is infinitely wise. He knows what is best for us. 
His ways are the wisest ways for us all. The third is 
the thought of his power. He is able to make all things 
work together for our good. He is able to make good 
come out of seeming evil. He says, ‘“What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
God will make plain to us the reasons for all his deal- 
ings with us; and then we shall approve them and say, 
“He has done all things well.” 

E. P. Hood wrote: ‘‘I saw the picture of a German 
painter some time ago. It was called ‘Cloud Land,’ 
and seemed nothing but cloud upon cloud. But as I 
looked every cloud turned into an angel or an angel’s 
wing; and the whole picture, which seemed only at first 
a mass of gloom, looked out upon me with a hundred 
angel’s eyes. So with all clouds, if God comes nigh to 
us by them; look at them and they will turn into angels. 
We foolish men would walk always in day brightness— 
we do not want clouds—but God knows their value, 
else he would never send them unto us.” 

Every dispensation of Providence, however dark it 
may seem, is a token of God’s love. There is an angel, 
a messenger of grace in every cloud visible to the eye 
of faith. 

“Sometimes the sailor, homeward bound, from the 
ship’s deck can see no Jand,”’ says Rev. I. O. Rankin, 
“only a bank of mist low-lying on the horizon’s rim. 
Chart and compass tell him that the land is near, but 
Beets the sky and water seem to meet there is only a 

aze. 

“Then, above that mist and heat, suddenly some 
mountain peak will stand out clear against the sky. 
The onward way, the port, the broad base of the 
mountain, and the continent of which it is a part are 
lost in haze, but the summit rises out in clear air, far, 
visible and guiding on toward home. 

“So we must journey toward the heaven of our faith 
and hope. We look to the ship’s course, and there is 
only mystery of haze of sea and shore. But, when we 
lift our eyes above the fog-bank, the land-mark of our 
faith, the uplifted figure of our Lord appears.” 

Let us remember that though clouds and darkness 
are sometimes around the God of Providence yet 
righteousness and judgment and Fatherly love are ever 
the habitation of his throne. Trust him. Trust God, 


even in the dark. We do not know our way but we do 
know our Guide. 


- 1iIl—Degrees of Wealth in Heaven 
ase up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” Matt. 

This is a command of Christ. The giving of this 
command carries with it the implied conclusion that 
the spiritual accumulations of our earthly life pass Over 
the line and are eternal. It carries with it the conclu- 
sion also that there are eternal degrees of spiritual 
wealth. Those who obey this command must differ 
from those who do not, else what is the use of the 
command? 

I. The first thought is that our spiritual accumula- 
tions pass over into the heaven life. It is possible to 
lay up treasures in heaven. This does not contradict 


the fact that all Christians are saved alike. But there © 
is much possible beyond simply being saved. The 
Bible plainly teaches that some will be saved and 
nothing more, while others will be saved and distin- 
guished. “The fire will try every man’s work, of what 
sort it is. If any man’s work abide, he shall receive a 
reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved; yet so as by 
fire.’ On so good a foundation as Jesus Christ we can 
build of wood, hay and stubble, or of gold, silver and 
precious stones. Our judgment as Christians will not 
be of persons, but of works. Shall we have works that 
will stand the test? ‘Lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven.” Make deposits in the bank of heaven. 
“Add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge,” 
etc. Make spiritual accumulations. 

II. A second inference is that the heavenly accumu- ~ 
lations of the saved will differ. Some will begin to 
obey this command earlier than others. Some will be 
very active in obeying it, while others will not. For all 
Christians the negatives of heaven will be alike—no 
sin, no sorrow, no sickness—but the positives will be 
unequal. Sone will be saved so as by fire, others will 
have erected a strong buildiag of gold. silver and pre- 
cious stones. The one who gives God the fag end of 
life only will be saved; but he will have little or nothing 
in the way of heavenly investments. Every one who 
is so happy as to get to heaven will have in God’s 
presence “fulness of joy and at his right hand pleasures 
forevermore.” But that does not say that they will 
have joys and pleasures alike. A pint cup may be full 
to overflowing. A quart cup may be full to overflowing. 
But the quart cup holds more. Two people may have 
fulness of joy, and yet one have a deeper and larger 
degree of joy than the other. Two people listen to a 
master musician playing on a great organ. Both 
enjoy; both do not enjoy alike. 

There is certainly something beyond the merely 
being saved posible for us. God wants us all to get 
rich. He tells us the safest bank in which to make our 
deposits, one where thieves never break in, where no 
robbers rob, where no moth can corrupt or destroy the 
notes and bonds represeiting our heavenly wealth. 


- IV—The Grace of Being Tender-Hearted 
Eph. 4:32 

We are not naturally tender-hearted. This may be 
due to the struggle of the race upwards from lower 
levels of life. In the pushing of the weak to the wall 
and the success of the strongest there is much that is 
cruel and tending to eliminate tender-heartedness from 
the category of human virtues. At all events, it is 
certain that the struggle of life as we see it every day 
has a strong tendency to form in us and encourage 
traits the very reverse of tenderness. The awful com- 
petition of business in these days is anything but 
encouraging to the grace of tenderness. The hot 
struggle that goes on in society, though ccvered with 
the courtesies of refined manners, often brings about 
an awful refinement of cruelty in the treatment people 
give each other. The hurry, the pressure, the weariness 
of hard work for those who must labor with their 
hands, act as a foe to tenderness of heart in the lives of 
men and women. These reasons only press upon us all 
the more strongly the duty of cultivating the grace of 
being tender-hearted. 

I. We ought to be moved to this, for one thiag, by 
the great example we have of tenderness in God. 
Tenderness is one of the attributes of our Heavenly 
Father. How often occurs in the Bible the expression 
“the tender mercy of God,” “the tender mercies of our 
God,” ete. There is among men such a thing as mercy 
without its being tender, just’ as there is kindness 
without its being loving-kindness. Some people bestow 
kindness so roughly that it is scarcely kindness at all. 
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Why worry about financing those repairs, 
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ing? The cash 
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We have known a man to regularly send help to a poor 
relative but it was always accompanied with such 
harsh and hurting words that his could never be called 
loving-kindness. But God’s kindness is loving-kind- 
ness, and God’s mercy is tender mercy. One of the 
features that marked the pathway of Christ when in 
the world was his great tenderness in his treatment of 
all—widows, children, the suffering, the sick, the 
sinning—how tender he was toward them all! 

II. Tenderness defined. Tenderness is not weakness. 
Some seem to think that it is a sign that they are weak 
if they manifest tenderness. On the contrary, it 
implies the possession of strength. Not necessarily 
physical strength, but it implies self-possession, a 
collected mind, self-command, moral strength. It is 
the stronger bending to lift the weak. For tenderness 
is an active, not a passive, trait. It is not the indolent 
sentimentality that weeps over novels and sympa- 
thizes with imaginary woes. It is something that 
serves, that does something to relieve actual need. 
It is the good Samaritan actually pouring the oil and 
the wine into wounds and helping the fallen to their 
feet. Neither is tenderness a sort of enthusiastic folly, 
helping indiscriminately, falling in with unwise forms 
of manifesting sympathy. There is a good deal more 
tenderness in giving sensible help than in the mere 
emotional, thoughtless, indiscriminate giving by many 
who think they are making themselves most com- 
mendable for their goodness of heart and charity. 

III. The duty of being tender-hearted. 

1. Toward God. Maybe one thinks of tenderness as 
a grace to be manifested exclusively toward fellow-men. 
There is no more hardened condition of heart than to 
become wanting in susceptibility to divine influences. 

2. We ought to be tenderhearted toward or fellow- 
men; not alone to the sick the feeble, the poor, the aged. 
We ought to be very tender toward all these; but we 
owe more of general tenderness than we manifest 
toward our equals. All human souls are sensitive, all 
have their troubles, all are in need of human help and 
cheer. Let us recognize our duty to be tender toward 
all our brother men. 

8. We ought to be tender also toward the animal 
creation. There is room for great improvement here 
even among people who will not strike a dog, beat a 
horse, starve a cat, or neglect a wounded bird. Let us 
be watchful against all hardness of heart. Let us culti- 
vate this beautiful grace of tenderness of heart. 


SHREWD COMMENT 
Nothing is easier than fault-finding; no talent, no 
self-denial, no brains, no character are required to set 
up in the grumbling business. 
ky ok 


If you can’t pay as you go, better reconsider going. 
ee te 


Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it each day 


Are You Prepared 


For the Weddings you will have 
during the coming Months? 


Let Us Send 
You a Supply 


of our New 
Kennard 
#M#larriage 

Certificates 


T 


This certificate, 
designed by a 
minister, is de- 
lightfully 
dainty in every 
detail, making an artistic wedding souvenir. 
The certificate, page for congratulations and 
page bearing appropriate Scripture quotations, 
are bound in heavy linen stock and tied with 
white silk ribbon. 


Price 35c each or $3.00 per dozen 
Book Dept., The EXPOSITOR, Cleveland 


until it becomes so strong we cannot break it.— Horace 
Mann. 


* * 


The fact is that truth is your best friend, no matter 
what the circumstances are.—Lincoln. 
* kK x 
Time spent in pitying oneself is the worst kind of 
idleness. 
kk Ox 
A mistake is what others make; an error, what you 
commit. 
Cad See 
Happiness is the perfume you cannot pour on others 
without getting a few drops on yourself. 
kok x 
One kind of enemy is a friend who does not oppose 
you when you are wrong. 
* * * 
Christianity has been the mother of all modern 
education.—James McCosh. 


SAFEST AND BEST 


Life, sickness and accident insurance for 
clergymen at bottom cost. 


Literature promptly sent on request. 


THE MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


Suite 402, 15th and Oak Grove 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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4 FACTS 
_ The wealth of the world is now estimated at 727 
billions of dollars. America has its 321 billions, Great 
_ Britain 89, France 68,Germany 36, Canada 22, China 19. 
Thus America owns nearly half the totalled riches of 
the world, with resources and productive powers that 
a will soon make it owner of more than half. This cause 
of national gratitude is also a tremendous responsi- 
_vility; it may be an equal peril. 


Continent 
Statisticians say the United States has four times as 
many automobiles as all the rest of the world combined 
-—and about fifty times as many deaths as a result. 
GENERAL 
A hundred and fifty years ago, there was the French 
Revolution and an outburst of Rationalism. Imme- 
diately there arose, for the first time, the Bible Societies, 
which translated this obsolete volume into every 


language, whether written or unwritten, on the face of ~ 


the earth; and momentous have been the results. In 
India and the East, the Bible is more read than any 
‘other book ever has been or ever will be; China alone 
has absorbed ninety million copies. Gandhi, the 
mystic, and Sun-Yat-Sen, the statesman, are both of 
them readers of the Bible. In earlier days, there may 
have been a time when, in English-speaking countries, 
-a ruler could afford to be ignorant of the Bible; but 
with the progress of enlightenment, the Bible has become 
an essential, at any rate, in the English-speaking 
world. All recent Prime Ministers in Britain—Glad- 
stone, Roseberry, Salisbury, Balfour, Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Bonar Law, and Baldwin—have been men of 
the Bible; and every recent American President— 
McKinley, Taft, Roosevelt, Wilson, Harding and 
Coolidge—has taken good care to be acquainted with 
the volume on which he swears his loyalty to the 
United States. When H. G. Wells proposes to compile 
a new Bible, a popular magazine manages to market 
the idea for precisely one month; but, during that very 
month, the circulation of the old Bible exceeds that of 
the popular magazine. Then we have Conan Doyle 
suggesting a Bible without the Old Testament—which 
idea also lasts for one month, only to be followed by 
De Mille’s great film, ‘‘The Ten Commandments.” 
_ And when some one organizes a debate on the 
inspiration of the Bible, the newspapers report it and 
the radio broadcasts it as fully as the most sensational 
of international prize fights. 


In every generation there are similar evidences to 
the ineradicable fascination of the Bible. Scholars slay 
the Book, but it rises from the dead.—P. Whitwell 
Wilson. 


WINONA LAKE, IND. 
Foremost preachers, 


Erdman, Princeton; Robinson, 


Great Missionary Hour, Missionary Speakers 
mailed upon request. 
Rev. W. E. Biederwolf, D. D., Director. 


WORLD’S GREATEST BIBLE CONFERENCE 


AUGUST 14th TO 23rd. 
teachers and scholars of three continents will speak. Drs. Howard, 


ia; : ies, Leeds, England; McNeill, Scotland; Bartholow, N. Y.; 
ata eee oetobis eateC crack: Roberigen, Louisville; Kuizenga, Western; 


Munhall, Philadelphia; Bieber, Bala Cynwyd; 


But You Don’t 

You can worship God in the woods and in the fields— 
but you don’t. 

You can worship God on the lakes and on the rivers— 
but you don’t. 

You can worship God on the roads in the auto— 
but you don’t. 

You can worship God in a different church each 
Sunday morning—but you don’t. 

You can worship God in your lodge and neglect your 
church—but you don’t. 

You can worship God by sending your children to 
Sunday School—but you don’t. 

You can worship God by going to church and taking 
the children with you—but will you?—The Lookout. 


Practical Points From St. Paul 
Watch yourself 
Stick to your work 
Attend to your duties 
Do not neglect your gift 
Train for the religious life 
Fight the good fight 
Attend to your scripture reading 
Keep hold of faith and a good conscience 
Covet earnestly the best gifts 
Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good 
Let each esteem other better than himself 
I can do all things through him that 
strengtheneth me 
Walk in newness of life 
The free gift of God is eternal life—Epworth Herald. 


The impression given by reading the daily news- 
papers is that the general run of human beings average 
a very low percentage of honesty. Crime so crowds the 
front pages of these papers as to leave little room for 
good deeds. Yet this impression may be and is quite 
misleading because crime is exceptional and sensational 
and therefore attracts attention. Let an eclipse totally 
or even partially hide the sun, and millions of people 
will be looking at it, while nobody pays much attention 
to its ordinary steady shining. 

So crime is a spot in comparison with general good 
character and citizenship, and yet it gets the first 
place and the largest type in the newspaper. The 
newspaper men put it there because they know it will 
sell their papers, and it will sell their papers because 
it is such news we want to read and such papers that 
we will buy. Little do these papers tell us to show the 
really high average of good conduct that prevails among 
men, This is borne out by the recent report of a hotel 
statistician that “all except one per cent of hotel 
patrons are honest; 99 per cent of them pay their bills,” 
and probably they are not above the average in this 
respect.—The Continent. 


3ist YEAR. 


McCune, Huron; Halley, N. Y.; Mission Men. 
from all parts of the world. Detailed program 


Rev. J. C. Breckenridge, D. D., Gen’! Sec. 
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The Expcsitor received the following notice 
from the Moody Bible Institute Monthly: 


“The Moody Bible Institute Monthly wishes 
to offer an apology to the readers of the 


Expos tor for the Ad on “Serving the God of 
Fashion,” that sppeared in the July issue. 
This Ad was inserted by our egent without 
our O.K. Thereadi g matter in the Ad had 
n thing whatever to do with the reading 
matter in the article.” 


men CHURCH BULLETIN 
| “wt Increase your Church attendance, 
interest and collections, Use Win- 
ters’ DeLuxe Bulletin Boards—dig- 
nified, refined, economical. Over 
7,000 in use. Thousands of enthus- 
iastic letters from pastors. Write to- 
day for free illustrated catalog ‘‘L” 
H. E. Winters Specialty Company 
Davenport, lowa 


THE REV. KYLE: | 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCE\VED BY. 
Notions 
ILLUMINATED BY 


, ELECTRICITY 
THE LAST WORD IN 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS: 
‘WILL LAST A 
LIFE TIME. 


AREAL SURPRISE in’ BIBLE STUDY 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
No time and energy wasted with concordances and other booke. 
All necessary helps in one convenient volume. Selfexplanatory, 
Contains a unique easy reference system. Has Ap 


ah 
a wonderful Text Cyclopedia containing many N\ 7 — 
5 Ne 
SS 


new and striking features not to be found in {—tr 


any other book. Saves time and labor. q 
<7 NEW EDITION 
rS. Thompson's 


NO SEARCHING FOR REFERENCES AND HELPS i 
Rapidly replacingother Bibles. Used and praised </ 
by such men as Dr, Chas. E. Jefferson, Dr. Grif- 
feth Thomas, Marlon Lawrance, “Mel” Trotter 
and scores of others. Send for descriptive book. 
B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CO.. 0302 Indianapotis, Ind. 


1,000 Workers Wanted 


Men and women to place our Bibles, Testaments and Relig- 
ious Books in homes. Big profit. Full or spare time. Join 
hands with us. Write today for free information. 

WILMORE BOOK & BIBLE COMPANY 
Established 40 years 
443 South Dearborn St. Dept. 208. 


SOLICITORS WANTED 


Chicago, III. 


An Appropriate Program for Any 
Sunday Night 


“The Passion Play’’5 reels, “The Holy City” 1 reel 
and “Egyptland 1 reel. 


Portable Machine For Sale at a Bargain. 
SUNBEAM FILM LIBRARY 


1059 Dakin Street Box 2 Chicago, Il. 


. 4th CAMPAIGN IN PONTIAC, MICH. 


in 20 months—all very successful 


: Goal Totalled 

1st Congregational Church®s2e==-ee $ 75,000 $ 80,000 
asonic) Demples- 220. 7S. See 200,000 201,000 
Ist Presbyterian Church___..________ 65,000 68,000 
Churclt Hospital... _.....2.._-maeee 200,000 218,000 


State Your Problem 
: H. H. PATTERSON 
Director Church Financial Campaigns 
903 East 150th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 


__ AT YOUR SERVICE 
Reliable information about Evangelists, Gospel 
Singers or Pian'sts for Single Church or Union 
Meetings. Bible Conferences arranged and 
conducted. 


NATIONAL EVANGELISTIC BUREAU, 


Parley E. Zartmann, Sec’y, Winona Lake, Indiana 


A young chap bought a coat that was too loose: 
over his chest. He proposed having the tailor fit: 
it over. But a friend said, “You are chicken-: 
breasted anyway; better make yourself over to fit, 
the coat.” A punching bag is better than shoulder | 
braces. 


The disciples seem alone; but up yonder, in 
some hidden cleft in the hills, their Master looks | 
down on all the weltering storm, and lifts his voice 
in prayer. Then when the need is sorest, and the 
hope least, he comes across the waves, making 
their surges his pavement, and using all opposition 
as the means of his approach; and his presence 
brings calmness; and immediately they are at the 
land.—Alexander Maclaren. 


A Houston road-sign painter suggests the 
following signs for railroad crossings: 

“Come ahead. You’re unimportant.” 

“Try our engines. They satisfy.” 

“Don’t stop. Nobody will miss you.” 

“Take a chance. You can get hit by a train 
only once.’”’— Houston Post. 


To do an evil action is base; to do a good action 
without incurring danger is common enough; but 
it is the part of a good man to do great and noble 
deeds, though he risks every thing.—Plutarch. 


Sixteen of the leading Protestant denominations 
now have $79,000,000 invested for the support of 
aged ministers and their dependents. The Epis- 
copalians have an insurance plan in connection 
with their pension system under which $13,000,000 
in policies have already been written. The Pres- 
byterians and Baptists are planning to increase 
their endowment to $25,000,000 each, and the 
Methodists to $40,000,000. 


Luigi Criscuolo, in The Independent, says: 

“Tt is not necessary for 95 per cent of the men 
in the U. S. A. to be earning their daily bread at 
60, or be dependent on their children or upon 
charitable institutions for subsistence, provided 
the youth of today is taught the value of thrift.” 


“Don’t you despise people who talk behind your 
back?” 

“T should say so; especially at a concert or the 
movies.” —Boston Transcript. 


Once the Will of God was a sigh. Now it has 
become a song. 


x 


Affection is the broadest basis of good in life.—Eliot. 
* * x 
The main trouble with common sense is that it is not 
common enough. 
eck sk 
Many a man has hatched out a scheme by having 
his mind set on it. 
kx Ok 


Time well invested pays big dividends. 
x Ok Ok 


Worship is the central thing in religion—service is 
the logical result of true worship. 
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Bible 


Study Courses 


by Correspondence 


at Reduced Prices NOW 


ee aes lesson material of the Moody Bible Institute Correspond- 
ence School was Water Damaged by a recent FIRE. Much material is still 
usable and we are offering it (except the Introductory and Scofield Correspondence 
Courses), for a limited time, at a considerable saving from the regular price. 


COURSES 


Fundamentals of Christian Faith_ 
Practical Christian Work 


Cost with slishtly 
damaged stock 


Cost when new 
stock is supplied 


$5.00 


asee tae soar <. 4, 8.00 


Van pelich eee nt eee | 6 e 3.50 


Christian Evidences 


Oe ak tee 3.50 


As some new sections will be needed to complete sets in the following courses, the cost will be: 


Nyothetic Bible Study eats Samer oe 


Bible Doctrine__ 


$6.50 $8.00 
6.00 8.00 


World-Wide ‘Missions... _... 2 -...2.------- 6.00 8.00 
New stock in ALL courses on hand at regular prices. 
These simplified Bible Courses are easy to learn during your spare hours. 
First Come, First Served. Enroll now. Delay of a few days may mean a dis- 


appointment to you. 


Quick action necessary—supply limited—write today. 


Moody Bible Institute Correspondence School 


Dept. 378C--153 Institute Place 


Out of the Mouths of Babes, Etc. 

One day just before last Christmas little Babs 
Rinehart, the grandchild of George H. Doran, 
the publisher, and also grandchild of the famous 
Mary Roberis Rinehart, was taking an automobile 
ride with Mrs. Doran. On their way they passed 
by a large orphan asylum. 

“That is a place where little girls and boys live 
who haven’t any fathers and mothers,” said Mrs. 
Doran to Babs. ‘“‘Would you like to go some day 
and see them and take them something nice for 
their Christmas?” 

Babs looked hard at the building. 

TNE, I'd like to do that,” she said. 

“What would you like to take them?” asked 
Mrs. Doran. 

Babs thought for a moment. Then she said: 

“T think I’d like to take them some fathers and 
mothers.’’—Cleveland News. 


There have been implanted in man an instinct 
and a need, which make him discontented till he 
find content in God.— Hugh Black. 

If alms are often a doubtful kindness, charity, 
in the true sense, is never out of place. It may be 
wrong to give money, it is never wrong to give help, 
time, thought and kindness.—Lord Avebury. 


Opinions of Famous Men on the Sunday School 

President Harding—It is time that we give our 
attention to the religious instruction of the children 
of America. 


: Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Lloyd George—Personally I know what a Sunday 
School can do. All the best training I ever had 
was in a Sunday School. 

President Wilson—No study is more important 
than the study of the Bible. There is no more 
effective agency for such study than the Sunday 
School. 

President Taft—We all agree—Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jew alike—that Sunday School education 
is absolutely necessary. 

President Washington—We shall preserve our 
liberty only by the religious education of our youth. 

Roger Babson, the statistician—The need of the 
hour is not more factories, railroads, steamships, 
armies or navies, but rather more religious educa- 
tion. 

A Business Man—The Sunday School pays the 
greatest dividends of any investment that I make. 

John Wanamaker—I know of no other work 
that begins to compare in results with that attained 
by the Sunday School. 

Wm. E. Gladstone—The Sunday School is the 
world’s greatest institution for popularizing the 
world’s greatest Book. 

Bishop McDowell—The Sunday School is the 
most significant, the most permanent and the most 
fruitful work of the Church. 


The splendid and convincing proof of the gospel 
is the practical proof—our need of it and its adapt- 
edness to our deepest need.—W. Starr King. 
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A Star That Will Never Cease to Shine 

Rey. 22:16. All other stars may wear out their 
store of energy and be extinguished, but Christ, 
the Morning Star of hope to mankind, will shine 
on forever with his own inherent inexhaustible 
energy. Thirty trillions of years is the lifetime of 
a star from its brilliant and gigantic babyhood 
to faint old age. This latest computation of the 
time necessary for the complete evolution and life 
of a typical star in the heavens has just been re- 
ported to the National Academy of Sciences in a 
communication from Edward Condon, assistant 
to Prof. A. O. Leuschner of the University of 
California. We read in Science Service’s Daily 
Science News Bulletin (Washington): 

“The earth is only a few billions of years old, 
geologists tell us after a study of radioactive rocks. 
The human race evolved in the course of a few 
hundreds of thousands of years. The greatest 
span of one person’s life is little more than a 
hundred years. Yet such intervals of time are 
mere flashes in the life of a star. 

“Winstein, conjurer of time, space, and matter, 
gave the clue to the secret of stellar age. His idea 
that mass and energy can be converted, one into 
the other, led to the explanation of how a star can 
exist for great periods of time; throwing off great 
amounts of energy, and yet continue to shine ap- 
parently unchanged in brilliance. Stars live on 
their fat, as it were. They gradually convert their 
mass into energy which they radiate away in the 
form of light. Young stars are giants, more bril- 
liant and massive than fainter dwarf stars which 
have had their fling at life.”’ 


Man has one power, in particular, which is not 
sufficiently dwelt on. Itis the power of making the 
world happy, or at least of so greatly diminishing 
the amount of unhappiness in it as to make quite 
a different world from what it is at present. The 
power is called kindness. 

—F. W. Faber. 


_One of the leading English Evangelical perio- 
dicals was greatly stirred over ritualistic tendencies 
in a certain diocese. “If the bishop understands 
his duty,” admonished the editor, “he will put 
down his foot firmly on what we think is the enter- 
ing wedge.” —The Churchman. 


“I have a friend— 


who will appreciate the Expositor. 


) 
The man who confesses his ignorance shows it 
once; the man who tries to conceal it shows it many 
times. 


The mind is not a vessel which calls for filling. 
It is a pile which simply requires kindling-wood to 
start the flame of eagerness for original thought 
and ardor for truth.—Plutarch. 


FACTS 
A Great Institution 

Twenty thousand boys and young men entered 
Chicago Y. M. C. A. buildings every day of last year: 
800 for religious functions, 1200 for gym classes, 1500 
for social events, 3800 to sleep in dormitories, 4000 for 
educational help, 5400 for restaurant service. _ 

The efficiency of the Y. M. C. A. appeals to Chicago 
business men. On the gross budget of nearly $4,000,000 
for 1925 it is necessary to secure in subscriptions only 
$320,000, or eight per cent. The Association is there- 
fore ninety-two per cent self-supporting.—Record of 


Christian Work. 
* * * 


America’s population is 105,000,000. Her wealth is 
$320,000,000,000. She has about 6 per cent of the 
world’s population and about 40 per cent of its wealth. 


* * * 


Facts About the Bible 

The King James or Authorized Version of the Bible 
was first printed in 1611 by Robert Barker. The 
Cambridge University Press—the earliest of existing 
presses to produce a Bible—issued the King James or 
Authorized Version first in 1629. 

The first Bible printed in this country was in 1663. 

The first Bible in English printed in this country was 
in 1782. 

The first Pocket Reference Bible was printed by 
Bagster in 1812. 

The first Bible in flexible binding was bound by 
Bagster in 1816. 

The overlapping or divinity circuit style of binding 
was originated by Bagster in 1865. 

The Scriptures in whole or in part are published in 
about 770 languages and dialects. 

The seven most remarkable chapters of the Bible are 
Genesis I; Exodus XX; Matthew V; Luke XV; Romans 
VIII; Corinthians XIII; Hebrews XI.— Heidelberg 
Teacher. 


Power of Suggestion 
“Don’t you smell something burning?” ‘‘No; I 
don’t think I do.” “I don’t either; but most 
people do if you ask them.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


Send him a copy of your latest issue and tell him 


I asked you to do it. He is a fine fellow and should read the Expositor every month.” 


His Name is 


If he subscribes for the Expositor for one year and $ i 
ar bi sends us $3.00, we will 
dollar bill or extend your subscription five months. he send to you a one 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The broadcasting of sermons by radio, with the 
prayers and hymns and the entire church service, 
has been on the whole a great advantage to the 

é church. It has quickened many consciences, 
a _widely advertised religion, and led many to join 
_ the church and attend regularly. Moreover, it 
_ has been of untold benefit in bringing the church 
services to the sick and the aged and furnishing 
_ acceptable services to isolated regions to which 
_ preachers can seldom come. It has opened the 
way also for the spread of radicalism, but to 
_ counterbalance that it has broadened minds, and 
_ is aiding to bring about the unity of true believers. 
_ It has its dangers, however, and Christians must 
_ never forget that social worship brings blessings 
which solitary worship over the radio never can 
bestow. 


a RADIO AND THE SABBATH 
a 
or 


IN FAIR OR FOUL 


When blows the wind sweetly, then sail most 
discreetly, 
And watch the low clouds in the west; 
_ When skies seem the fairest, take heed what thou 
darest, 
And let not your vigilance rest. 
When fierce the wind ravest, then face it your 
bravest, 
Your eye on the wave just ahead; 
_ When hope seems the slightest, trust God and 
hold tightest, 
And never say die till you’re dead. 
— Henry H. Barstow. 


When France called for men to defend her 
against invasion, Frenchmen gave their lives. 
Meanwhile her plutocrats prospered. Now she is 
calling for money to save her from bankruptcy, 
and it is said that those same plutocrats are 
hustling their wealth out of France. If this is true, 
it raises some deep and vital questions. Have 
capitalists any obligation to the country whose 
economic life they control and by whose toil they 
profit? Is that obligation discharged by grabbing 
their gains and fleeing when their country is in 
trouble? What would be thought of a sea captain 
who should desert his ship and passengers in a 
storm? Has a captain of industry a less noble 
standard of duty? Let the people clearly discover 
that capital puts private gain above the welfare of 
nations and that its patriotism is measured by the 
percentage of its profits, then observe their reac- 
tion. The plutocrats of France would do well to 
watch their step, for France, when aroused, has 
embarrassing ways, and the world is looking on.— 
The Baptist. 


Required to tell what he knows about Isaac 
Newton, the average person would reply that Sir 
Isaac was sitting under the old apple tree at 
Appomattox composing “Paradise Lost,’’ when 
an apple fell from the tree and hit him on the head. 
He jumped up, crying, ‘‘Eureka!”’ and immediately 
invented the steam engine,—Spokane Spokesman- 
Review. 


everywhere today 

are turning to the 

ee New Hammond as 

a real aid in church publicity work. Write today for 
illustrated booklet explaining the countless ways it can 


be made to serve you. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CORP. 


74 BROOK AVE. AT 132nd ST. NEW YORK CITY 


For Sale 


PASTOR’S IDEAL SERMON BOOK 
Containing 35 helpful sermons by ministers of different de- 


Price, $2.00 


nominations. Placed in loose leaf book. 


PASTOR’S IDEAL FUNERAL MANUAL Price, $1.75 
Containing 150 apt illustrations, 150 poetical gems, and 50 
excellent new funeral outlines by eminent ministers. 


Money returned if not satisfied after five days’ examination 
ST. JOHN HALSTEAD CLINTON, IND. 


Need Church Bulletin Board? 


Send to us for a descriptive catalog of the 
REV. KYLE Model 
A DAY AND NIGHT BULLETIN 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
19 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, Ill. 


ART STAINED GLASS 


WINDOWS 


GRAND PRIZE ST.LOUIS WORLDS FAIR 
SEND FOR QUR48 PAGE BOOK ECCLESIASTICAL 
ART IN MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


FLANAGAN 8 BIEDENWEG 


312 - 318 W.ILLINGIS ST. CHICAGO! 


Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send usa list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 Pine Street - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PRINTING 


Letter Heads, 8!% x 11, 100____._-.---_-$1.00 
Envelopes—No. 634, 100_-------------- 1.00 
Visiting Cards—Standard, 100_---------.  .75 


THE PEERLESS PRESS 
1236 N. 8th St. W. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Communion Ware of Quality 
Fi : STN Best materials. Finest workmanship 
SS A aee ALUMINUM or SILVER PLATE 


—— INDIVIDUAL CUPS. Lowest 
Siftiu iS Seas eo" 

AL C 3 fi 

Hae A heer Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patronize our advertisers and mention 
The Expositor. 
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Duplicates form™ 
letters. bulletins, 
circulars, menus, 
music, cartoons, 
sketches, etc., 60 
copies per min- 
# ute. Thousands from ONE original. Postcard 


\. ZZ size, $700; Note size, $11.00; Letter size, 


NGI EM EOUE $15'00 Write TODAY for samples of work 
and Five Day Free Trial Offer. 
DUPLICOPY MFG. CO., 618 Jones St., San Francisco, Calif. 


For Second Hand Theological Books, 
Write to SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock. 
JUST READY—Catalogue A, 3000 Items—Commen- 


taries—Homiletics—Church _ History—Philosophy, ete. 
Catalog B. 3000 Items—Bible Study—Hely Spirit— 
Prayer and 20 other subjects. Free upon request. 


80 d 82 Fourth Ave. 
Schulte’s Book Store “NEw York CITY 


ASK ANY JSER 
Every progressive church should use 
Winters’ DeLuxe Bulletin Boards. 
Dignified, effective and economical. 
Winters’ Church Bulletins 
Increase attendance, interest. and 
collections. Over 7.000 in use ‘Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from 
pastors. Send today for illus. catalog 
“L’ to H. E Winters Specialty 
Davenport, lowa 


THE REV. KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 
A MINISTER 


ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY 


: LH R N The fell 
Best jhe 
Foiding Organs Sale es 


28 Styles. Beginning with A. We 
guarantee. Send for Catalog. Mak- 
ers of the famous 3 and 5-ply Oak 
Cases (40 years in business). 


BILHORN BROTHERS 
136 West Lake St. Chicago, TI. 


Book Our New 5 Reel Production 


THE PASSION PLAY 


At reduced summer rental prices. 
Portable DeVry Machine For Sale—Bargain 


The Key to Church Success 


is vividly brought out in the six-reel Great Commission 
photoplay “Problems of Pin-Hole Parish,” produced 
specially for the church 

: creen this picture for your people. It tells one of 
the most remarkable stories of church life and ex- 
Perlence 'n existence For booking and details write 

The World Missionary Drama League 

818 Judson Avenue 3 vanetew Minois 


:rtni 


Book to aid sermon building. Cloth, 244 pages. $1.50 postpaid, 


PREACHERS, Read this, This announces to you a 


work (Swann’s sermons ). 


. : uk i 

suggestive in sermon qneparation, Fie wena Tiaotanione 

potered, during years make the chief reason why 2000 preache 
ave written similarly to the following: ‘‘The eetholn 

I have ever found.”’ —(Rer.) H, Ww 
If all my books were as rich in usable sermon material, 

Roseland, Va. Order today on a M. oney Pein erresere pit 3 


y ack 
George Swann, publisher, 928 Cherokee Road, Louteptlles tert ; 
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Where Do You Live? 


We’ve heard of the good old preacher who so 
excelled in wisdom that it was said of him, 
‘Fe knows de unknowable, he can do de 
undoable and he can onscrew de onscrutable.” 
Whether he could tell from where a letter had 
come, if it failed to tell him, is doubtful. At 
any rate, we are not as wise as he, and unless | 
you tell us where you live it is hard for us to 
locate you when we want you. Every printed 
letterhead should carry your name, street 
address, if you have one and certainly the city 
or town in which you live. To simply sign 
your name and not tell us or Expositor adver- 
tisers where you live, is giving us more credit 
for finding ability than we often deserve, for 
we make no claims of being able to “‘onscrew 
the onscrutable.’’ When writing to the F xpositor 
or to Axpositor advertisers be certain your 
name and address, in full, is either written or 
printed on your letter. It will secure for you, 
quicker and more satisfactory service and 
attention. 

Not even the wise preacher would guess the 
city to be Skiatook, Oklahoma. But it is, this 
time. Watch the return address on your 
communications. 


The Book Review Department of The 
Expositor is a carefully edited guide 
for book buyers. 


The Manager's 
Morning Mail 


They talk like this when the mails are slow— 
“Gentlemen: 


I have not received my copy of the June Expositor. 
. . . if my subscription has run out please notify me 
and keep the Hxpositor coming. 

It is the “Daily bread”’ of my work and I cannot very 
well get along without it. 

Yours sincerely, 
L. K. Hannum” 

“Dear Sir: 


The June Expositor has never been received. Its non- 
arrival is cause of real distress, as the magazine is the Sine 
Non Quo in my work. 

Douglass Buchanan”’ 
“Gentlemen: 


I have been eagerly awaiting my June number of the 
Expositor, believing that there must be some necessary 
delay. . The Expositor is too valuable a magazine 
to lose even a single copy. 

Very truly yours, 


A. E. Flandreau”’ 


“Be sure and not let us miss a single copy of the Expositor 
as we can’t run our church without it. 
O. C. Knight” 


“It is of more practical value than any of the other 
magazines I take. I would not wish to be without it. 
E. M. Lewis” 
“T find the Expositor a very great help. I have read other 
helps for a busy pastor, but I like the Expositor better 
than any I have read. It is valuable along many lines 
for any pastor or religious worker. 
M. I. Crutchfield”’ 


Copy for this department must reach our office not later than 


| FOR SALE, EXCHANGE 
and CLASSIFIED DEPT. 


Sell or exchange the articles which you no longer 
require. A few words in this department will 
reach 25,000 preachers at a cost of only 5c per 
word. Minimum charge $1.00. 


the fifth of month preceding date of issue 
eS a nS a 
THIS DEPT. for EXCLUSIVE USE OF OUR PASTORS 


Wanted. Bausch & Lomb slide machine and 
_ curtain. Must throw picture about 10 feet square. 


Prefer 1000 watt gas-fitted globe. Rev. P. S. 


~ McChesney, Woodruff, So. Carolina. 


= LOr. 


For Sale. Durkin-Reeves ‘“‘Modern’’ duplica- 
Used only few times, good as new. Will 
take four dollars, or exchange in part payment for 
a “Rotospeed.”” H. E. Martin, Granville Summit, 
Penna. 


Rare Books. The works of Augustine, Tertul- 
lian, Lightfoot, Schopenhauer and other illustrious 
lights. I need money and must sell. Austin T. 
Powers, Poe Building, Sheridan, Arkansas. 


Wanted. State your lowest cash price. Ten— 


~ Blackburn Church Histories. Ten—Divine Art 


of Preaching, Pierson. Edwin Newby, Westfield, 
Indiana. 

For Sale. Corona No. 3 in excellent condition, 
$37.50. E.L. Cochran, Rulo, Nebraska. 

Special Sale. Typewriter, Bulletin Board, Reli- 
gious Books, Stereopticon, slides, movie, film, 
screen, radio, etc. Rock bottom prices. List 
free. H. P. Barnes, Mendota, Illinois. 

Oliver Typewriter No. 3 needs cleaning, me- 
chanically right, $12.50. Overcoat and raincoat 
for man 140-160 pounds. Both $8.50. David 
Lockart, 2304 8th avenue, Altoona, Penna. 

De Vry Stereopticon, two lamps, 45 foot cord, 
satin screen. Good as new, works fine, for $65.00. 
J. T. Brooks, Farmer City, Illinois. 

For Sale. Rotospeed. Excellent condition, 
$20.00. Had little use. Supplies included. You 
pay express. B. G. Swaney, 334 S. Humphrey 
avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 

For Sale. Bausch & Lomb Stereopticon includ- 
ing two lenses, slide carrier, large curtain, four 
hundred watt mazda lamp and carrier. First 
$50 gets whole outfit. Ensign John Brunner, 
Salvation Army, Oil City, Penna. 


For Sale. Prince Albert Coat and Vest, size 39. 
Good condition, $10.00. English Walking Coat 
and Vest, size 40, as new, $25.00. J. A. Lavender, 
268 River street, Troy, N. Y. 


For Sale. Pulpit Commentary; complete set, 
perfect condition. First $30.00 takes it. You pay 
express. Stanley Sherman, Franklin, N. H. 


Thirty-four “First Standard Manuals of Teacher 
Training’ by Wade Barclay, 13th edition, at 
half price, 6214 cents each. Slightly used; but 
in very good condition. First check gets them, 
while they last. Mailed parcel postage collect. 
Rev. W. L. Morgan, Youngwood, Penna. 


Colton, California 
July 2, 1925 
Expositor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


- You ask if I wish to Repeat Ad. No! No! 


We had telegrams, letters and checks. More 


than I can take care of. 

I received a telegram from Nashville, 
Tenn., before I ever received my Expositor, 
“to hold the books.” 

Yours in Christian Service, 
(Signed) Oscar Harms, 
Pastor of A. C. Church, Colton, Calif. 


For Sale. Adam Clarke’s Commentary (new) 
6 vols., $15.00; Matthew Henry’s Commentary, 
6 vols., $8.00; Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon 
(new), $2.50; Men of the Bible, 17 vols., $6.00; 
Word Studies in the New Testament by Vincent 
(new), $6.00; Expositor’s Greek New Testament 
(new), $17.50. Parcel Post extra. Rev. Edward 
N. Reno, R. R. Brandywine, Maryland. 


For Sale. Fine desk model Hammond Type- 
writer with 2 shuttles type, $26.50. Also 15 
volume set Home and School Reference Work, 
practically new at one-half price, $25.00. Rev. 
Norman L. Stock, R. No. 4, Junction City, Kansas. 


For Sale. Encyclopedia Britannica, brand new, 
complete set, 32 volumes, paid $100.00, price 
$75.00. ‘‘Modern” duplicator used only few 
times, paid $6.50, price $4.00. ‘Life and Times of 
Jesus,” Hidersheim. Vols. 1 and 2, Teaching of 
Jesus, Wendt, Vol. 1 and 2, 75 cents each. History 
of Christian Church, Fisher, $1.50; Selections from 
the Writings of John Wesley—Welch, $1.50; 
Cruden’s Concordance, $1.00. Purchaser pays 
carriage. John A. Greer, Stockett, Montana. 


Library of 175 Books—fine condition, $20.00. 
Winston’s Cumulative Encyclopedia Revision 
Service, as new, $12.50. Dictaphone and Shaving 
Machine, $50.00. Andrew G. Anderson, R. 4, 
Box 49, Mt. Vernon, Wash. 


For Sale. A pastor’s library. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Ninth Edition, good condition; good 
Gibbon’s Fall of Rome; Latest and Old Sermons 


by famous writers; Bible Histories, etc. Rev. 
L. Colyn, Pella, Iowa. 

For Sale. The Pulpit Commentary. Good 
condition. Complete. First check for $40.00, 


plus carriage, gets it. Albert Norris Averyt, 209 
South Sixth street, Henryetta, Okla. ' 


For Sale. One Corona Typewriter, good as new, 
$25.00; Clarke’s Commentary, 6 Vols., like new, 
$8.00; Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, 4 Vols., $2.50; 
Richard Harding Davis, ‘‘Short Stories,” 6 Vols., 
leather bindings, new, $7.00; Young, “Analytical 
Concordance,” new $4.00; Andrew’s “History of 
U. S.,”’ 6 Vols., $5.00. M. B. Kober, Lincoln, 


Indiana. 
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Evangelist Rev. Samuel B. Goff, D.D., experi- - 
enced and constructive. Union and single church | 
meetings with singer. Write for booklet. 805) 
Wynnewood road, Philadelphia, Penna. 


For Sale. Ten volume set ‘“‘Winston’s Cumula- 
tive Encyclopaedia, buckram, fine condition. 
First check for $18 takes the set. Rev. G. Gurney 
Wooten, Duquoin, Kansas. 


For Sale. Teller’s Bible (German), 19 Vols. In 
excellent condition, $15.00. Purchaser pays 
delivery. Rev. George Fox, 906 Sunset avenue, 
Utica, N. Y. 

For Sale. Estey One Manual Reed Organ, oak 
case. Largest instrument of that type. made. 
Used very little. Cost $500.00. Sell for $325.00. 
Like new. A bargain for any church. Also 
Junior Multigraph equipment, complete. 3 type- 
setters, 16 fonts of type, and type drawers. Cost 
over $600.00. Will sell for $325.00. Emanuel 
Church, 19th and Capp streets, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

For Saie. Edison No. 71 Rotary Mimeograph, 
$10.00, also 15-inch carriage for Oliver Type- 
writer No. 5, $7.50. In good condition. Rev. 
Louis B. Colman, Wonewoc, Wis. 


| EVANGELISTS’ DEPARTMENT 


Einna Gray Aberle, Evangelist, available for 
Evangelist Campaigns. Special ministry in 
personal work. Leader of large chorus choirs. 
Sings, preaches and takes charge of Altar service. 
Best of references from leading ministers. En- 
dorsed by Rev. Charles M. Boswell. Address, 
1223 North 6%th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Evangelistic Singer, experienced, desires work 
with an Evangelist. Work one month on trial. 
Ready August Ist. Lewis A. Regnier, Clyde, 
Kansas. 


Evangelist Guy A. Lamphear is experienced and 
constructive. Brings winning message. Draws 
large crowds. Builds campaign around Pastor. 
Address, Evanston, Illinois. 


Rev. Alexander Gibson, D.D. (Scotch Evan- 
gelist). Finest endorsement. Greatly honored by 
God in Soul-saving and reviving churches. Preach 
and sing Old Gospel only. Union and single 
Church Campaigns. Anywhere U. S. A. and 
Canada. Write to Lawndale, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Evangelist C. Fred MacLean is now making his 
slate for fall and winter revivals. Either single 
church or union meetings. Best of references 
can be furnished. God has wonderfully blessed 
our efforts as a soul winner. Only safe and sane 
methods employed. Write for folder and in- 
formation. Address, until October 15th, Broken 
Atrow, Oklahoma. 


Evangelist T. Le Roy Muir is available for 
revival campaigns. Eight years’ experience in 
many states. Interdenominational. College grad- 
uate. Write 15 Bradford street, Dayton, Ohio. 


Evangelist William R. Gilchrist preaches the 
old-time Gospel, safe and sane methods, union or 
single meetings. Will go anywhere, also pulpit 
supply. For information, address William R. 
Gilchrist, 21 N. Felton street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Evangelistic music director and worker capable - 
of earning $75.00 weekly and expenses. Write 
quick to W. M. Tisdale, Chelyan, W. Va. 


The Sunday Dozen 

Walter Camp composed a famous set of exercises 
called “The Daily Dozen.’ Dr. George P. Atwater 
has written a “Sunday Dozen’ which, if practiced 
faithfully by the congregation of any parish, is sure to 
produce untold and unimagined results. Here are the 
exercises somewhat adapted: 

1. Get up early and thank God for another day. 

2. Go to the early service. 

3. Get the children off to the Church School in plenty 
of time. 

4. Take the family to the church services. 

5. Carry offerings of current date, and make them 
generous. 

6. Listen to the notices and resolve to assist one 
organization and some one person during the week. 


7. Help the strangers to find their places in the 
service. 

8. Speak the friendly welcome to everyone within 
reach after the service, but do not gossip. 


9. Say ‘‘Grace”’ at dinner or have the children say it. 


10. Read some of the Bible to the children each 
Sunday. 


11. Take an hour for reading some instructive book 
about life’s main interest—treligion. 


12. Say your prayers before going to bed, and make 
them real.—St. Stephen’s Parish Notes. 


* * * 


A “Daily Dozen”’ 


In an endorsement of Collier’s Weekly’s campaign to 
encourage the teaching of non-sectarian ethics to the 
pupils of public and private schools, Rabbi Joseph 
Silverman, Rabbi Emeritus of Temple Emanu-El, 
New York City, says: 


“Tt seems to me that some way can be found of 
teaching the science of ethics in the schools without 
stressing the theological sanction. As an indication of 
what I think possible, I would suggest that the follow- 
ing code, framed on a placard, be hung in every class 
room: 


“J, Seek the truth and defend it. 

“2, Execute Justice, tempered by Mercy. 

“3. Be humble and benevolent. 

“4, Do thy work, and do not prevent another from 
working. 

“5. Protect life and health. 

“6, Develop body and mind. 

“7, Be pure in thought and feeling. 

“8. Honor parents and teachers and be civil to every- 
one. 

“9. Be loyal in friendship and love—to home and 
country. 

“10. Cherish liberality and tolerance. 

“11. Seek peace and pursue it. 

“12. Try to achieve the brotherhood of man.” 

Well, that’s a good “daily dozen.”—American 
Israelite. 
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“Heavenly chimes which scatter forth a shower 
of lovely notes that from the tower all 
flutter down in tune!”"—WirreD THORLEY 


[Elona moist with dew .... wa‘ers touched with the 
first fingers of sunshine... . light and shadow begin their 
step-by-step advance over green fields... . the richly musical 
tones of the chimes falling upon the ear in cadence sweet. 

The distant spire is no longer a“‘silent fin-er pointing 
to the sky.” It becomes a singing tower of goiden voiced har- 
mony playing to an unseen audience of thousands, carrying 
inspiration and joy to the listeners. 

Deagan Tower Chimes provide a fitting and glorified memo- 
rial. No other will so fittingly commemorate the memory of a 
loved one. 

When building or remodeling your church make sure that 
belfry is correctly desiened. Let us co-operate with you in this 
important matter so that when chimes are offered as a memorial 
they can be readily and satisfactorily installed. 


Write for information and memorial booklet 


J.C. Deagan Inc. 


A Established 1880 
141 Deagan Building Chicago, Illinois 


Like the Heaven 
ordained song 


Deagan Tower Chimes 
played by organist from 
electric keyboard. Stand- 
ard sets $5,000 to $10,000 


del 4 


With each installation 

we furnisha bronze 

memorial tablet com- 
memorating the gift 


Vitel 


Visit us when next in 

Chicago. Merely phone 

Lakeview 4364, and we 
will do the rest 


— Dengan Gower Chimes 
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